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MeClernand, Joseph J. MeDowell, McKay, Barkley Martin, 
Morris, Morse, Moulton, Norris, Parrish, Payne, Perrill, 
Perry, Pollock, Price, Rathbun, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, Roberts, 
Sawtelle, Sawyer, Seammon, Seddon, Alexander D. Sims, 
teonard H. Sims, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Stark- 
weather, St. John, Strong, Thomasson, James Thompson, 
Jacob Thompson, Tibbatts, Tredway, Trumbo, Went- 
worth, Wick, Williams, Woodward, Yell, and Yost—106. 


So the bill was not laid on the table. 


And the question recurring on the amendment of 
Mr. Hunter, 

A motion was made (by whom the reporter could 
not learn) that the bill be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. 

Mr. HAMLIN said he was opposed to the re- 
commitment, and he would briefly state the rea- 
sons of his opposition, 

Several voices: * Call the previous question.” 

Mr. HAMLIN resumed. His friends arounc 
him asked him to call the previous question. He 
would do so, if gentlemen desired it, in a few mo- 
ments. But he wished to correct a misapprehen- 
sion which he believed existed in the minds of some 
gentlemen. The bill, or rather the principle of the 
pill, and certainly the amendment, were old ac- 
quaintances of his. He knew them at the last 
Congress. And he had then taken occasion to ex- 
press his opinion that, as the legislative body for 
the District of Columbia, Congress was bound to 
extend the right of suffrage to every citizen. He 
thought so then; he thought so now. If the bill 
should now be recommitted, it would never, at this 
late period of the session, be dug wp again from its 
grave. If the House was disposed to extend the 
right of suffrage, as he thought they should do, 
the bill was now within their Spitadt He hoped 
they would keep it there; that they would sub- 


stantially extend the right of suffrage, and not, by || 


postponing the bill, defeat it. He hoped that the 
amendment petpenns by the gentlemen from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Hunter] would be voted down. He 
(Mr. H.) knew that that gentleman was the chair- 
man of the Committee on the District of Colum- 


bia, but he was none the less one of the legislators | 


for the citizens who resided in this District. When 
the memorial, to which reference had been made 
was presented, there were counter petitions from 
citizens and from public assemblages also present- 
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So there was a second. 

And the main question was ordered to be now 
taken, (which main question was, first on the 
amendment of Mr. Hunrer, and then on ordering 


the bill to a third reading.) 


The amendment having been read, and the ques- 
tion being on agreeing thereto, 

Mr. BOYD asked the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered, and, being taken, resulted as fol- 
lows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, J. Q. Adams, Barringer, Butting 
ton, Burt, Willian: W. Campbell, Carroll, John G. Chapman, 
Cocke, Collamer, Cranston, Crozier, Culver, Darean. Gar 
rett Davis, Delano, Dixon, Dockery, Dromgoole, Edwin H. 
Ewing, Foot, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Harper, Hilliard, 
Elias B. Holmes, John W. Houston, Ediaund W. Hubard,. 
Samuel D. Hubbard, Washington Hunt, Hunter, Joseph R. 
Ingersoll, Lewis, Levin, McGaughey, MeHenry, Marsh, 
Miller, Moseley, Julius Rockwell, Jolin A. Roekwell, Root, 
Runk, Seaman, Seddon, Severance, Truman Sinith, Albert 
Smith, Stephens, Benjamin Thompson, Tilden, Toonbs, 


| Tredway, Trumbo, Vinton, White, Winthrop, Woodruff, 


| Erdman, 


and Young—60. 

NAYS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Atkinson, 
Benton, Biggs, James A. Black, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoti, 
Brodhead, William G. Brown, Catheart, Augustus A. Chap 
man, Reuben Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Clarke, Collin, 
Cullom, Cummins, Cunningham, Daniel, Jefferson Davis, 
De Mott, Dillingham, Dobbin, Douglass, Edsall, Ellsworth, 
Faran, Ficeklin, Fries, Garvin, Giles, Grover, 
Hamlin, Hampton, Haralson, Harmanson, Henley, Hoge, 


| Hopkins, George S. Houston, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, 


Charles J. Ingersoll, Jenkins, James H. Johnson, Joseph 
Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Seaborn 


| Jones, Kennedy, P. King, Leake, La Sere, Ligon, Lump 


| Payne, Perrill, Perry, Price, 


| Wentworth, Wick, Williams, 


kin, MeClean, McClelland, MeClernand, J. J. MeDowell, 
McKay, Barkley Martin, Morris, Moulton, Norris, Parrish, 


lathbun, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, 
Roberts, Sawtelle, Sawver, Scammon, A. D. Sims, Leonard 
H. Sims, Thomas Sinith, Robert Smith, Starkweather, St. 
John, Strong, Thomasson, Jacob Thompson, Tibbatts, 
Woodward, Woodworth, 
Yell, and Yost—98. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The bill was then ordered to a third reading at 
this time. 

And having been read a third time by its title, 
and the question being, ** Shall this bill pass ?”’ 

Mr. PAYNE demanded the previous question, 


'| which was seconded. And the main question was 


ed, asking the extension of the right of suffrage. | 


There was also a counter report from the minority || 


That counter report was adopt- | 


ed, and the bill substantially extending the right of || William G. Brown, Buflington, Burt, Carroll, Catheart, 


of the committee. 


suffrage was adopted in Committee of the Whole, 
and was reported to the House. In the House it 
failed, because the previous question, not having 
been sustained, the bill, under the rule, was thrown 
over to the next day. 

This amendment, he understood, contained a 
provision that there shoukl be an actual tax paid 
before the citizen voted. He was in favor of giv- 


ing to the corporation power to tax the citizen; but |, 


he never would vote that the payment of a sum || 


of money sheuld be absolutely necessary to entitle | Relfe, Ritter, Roberts, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scammon, Seddon, 
The effect of such alaw was to di- | 


him to vote. 


vest the citizen himself of the right to vote, and to 
place it in property. For these reasons, he was 
opposed to the recommitment, and in favor of the 
original bill, because it extended substantially the 


right of suffrage—a right to which all in this com- | 


munity, as a matter of strict and impartial justice, 
were entitled. If they had no dollars ts cents, 
they had rights which were infinitely above them, 
and which entitled them to be heard in the direc- 
tion of these municipal affairs in which they were 


all so deeply interested. 
_ Mr. RAT 


tion, 


Mr. JACOB THOMPSON inquired of the | 
not be thus | 


Speaker whether the House woul 


eee to a direet vote on the engrossment of the 
Lily 


The Speaker said yes, the motion to recommit | 


being cut off. 


HBUN demanded the previous ques- | 


Mr. JACOB THOMPSON desired (the report- | 


er thinks) to suggest an amendment. 


The SPEAKER put the question on the demand | 


or the previous question, and the vote stood—ayes 


54 


68, noes 57. 


ordered to be now taken. 

Mr. THOMAS SMITH, Mr. HENLEY, and 
others, demanded the yeas and nays, which were 
ordered, and, being taken, resulted as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, John Quiney Adams, Stephen 
Adams, Anderson, Atkinson, Barringer, Bedinger, Beil, 


| Benton, Biggs, James A. Black, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, 


Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben Chapman, Chipman, Cobb, 
Cocke, Collin, Crozier, Cullom, Cummins, Cunningham, 
Dargan, Jefferson Davis, De Mott, Dillingham, Dixon, Dob 
bin, Douglass, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Edsall, Erdman, Faran, 
Ficklin, Foster, Garvin, Giles, Grinnell, Grover, Hamlin, 
Hampton, Haralson, Harmanson, Henley, Hoge, Hopkins, 
G. 8. Houston, Edmund W. Hubard, Hungerford, Hunter, 
Charles J. Ingersoll, Jenkins, James H. Johnson, Joseph 
Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Seaborn 
Jones, Kennedy, Preston King, Leake, Leib, La Sere, Li- 
gon, Lumpkin, MeClean, McClelland, MeClernand, Joseph 
J. McDowell, McGaughey, McKay, Barkley Martin, Morris, 
Moulton, Norris, Parrish, Payne, Perrill, Perry, Price, Reid, 


Alexander D. Sims, Leonard H. Sims, Thomas Smith, Rob- 
ert Smith, Starkweather, St. John, Strohm, Strong, Tho- 
masson, Jacob Thompson, Tibbatts, Tilden, Tredway, 
Trumbo, Wentworth, White, Wick, Williams, Woodward, 
Woodworth, Yell, and Young—118. 

NAYS—Messtrs. Garrett Davis, Grider, McHenry, Root, 
Seaman, and Woodruff—6. 

So the bill was passed. 


GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 
On motion of Mr. BOYD, the House resolved 


itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of | 


the Union, (Mr. Hopkins, of Virginia, in the 
chair,) and resumed the consideration of the bill 
making appropriations for the civil and diplomatic 
expenses of Government for the year ending the 


“ day of June, 1847, and for other purposes. 
r. 


ing item: 
‘* For compensation of two keepers of the public 
archives in Florida, one thousand dollars.”’ 


Mr. GROVER wished to know what these ar- || 


chives were, and what necessity there was for 


elonged to the General Government, why were 
they not transferred to the land office? 


\ 


|| pete such an item in the bill; and if the archives | 
) 


| 
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transferred to the Government by the acquisition 
of Florida. They related to the titles of property 
in that State. The appropriation had been regu- 
larly made ever since the acquisition of Florida. 
Three years ago a resolution had been adopted, 
instructing the Committee on Public Lands to in 

quire into the expediency of having these papers 
transferred to Tallahassee, the seat of government, 
or of placing them in the custody of some officer. 
The committee (of which the present Speaker of 
the House of Representatives was chairman) made 
a report against the preposition. 

Mr. GROVER was not satisfied (he said) with 
the explanation. He supposed the archives re- 
lated to titles. But was Congress, for all time to 
come, to appropriate a thousand dollars a year for 
the preservation of archives which could be kept 
just as well in the office of the Sceretary of State? 

Mr. BROCK EN BROUGH explained, and vin- 
dicated the necessity and propriety of the appro- 
priation. The amount paid to the keepers (of 
whom there were two) was $500 apiece. One of 
them had his office in the extreme west, at Per- 
sacola; and the other at the extreme east, in St 
Augustine. This was necessary to the conve- 
nience of the people and of the Government. ‘The 
one officer had charge of the archives relating to 
the west, the other to the east. The gentleman 


| from New York {Mr. Grover] seemed to think it 
strange that there was no such office established in 


his own State. Could not the gentleman see the 
difference in the twoecases? If there were lands in 


| in his own State held by grants from a foreign 
| Government, and ina different language, probably 


there would then be a necessity for a keeper of the 
publie archives in New York. Mr. B. stated the 
various purposes for whieh the office in Florida 


| was required, and the consequent necessity of the 


appropriation, 
Mr. GROVER expressed himself still dissatis- 


fied. 


Mr. McKAY referred to Mr. Couzamen in rela- 
tion to the report made two years ago, from the 


| Committee on Public Lands. 


Mr. COLLAMER recollected (he said) that two 
years ago the subject had been sent to that com- 
mittee, of which, then as now, he was a member. 
The committee gave the subject full consideration, 
and made a report upon it. ‘They came unani- 
mously to the conclusion that the public service 
required that this system of keeping the archives 


should be continued. 


Mr. McKAY then remarked, if any change was 
to be made, it should be done not by striking out 
the appropriation, but in the proper form. Let the 
gentleman introduce a resolution instructing the 
Committee on Public Lands to report a bill which 
would effect his object. 

Mr. GROVER vindicated his motion as an ap- 
propriate mode of arriving at a desirable reform, 

_and spoke of the parliamentary difficulties which 
uadad every other mode of proceeding. 

Mr. BROCKENBROUGH made some further 
explanations. 
| On the suggestion of Mr. McKAY, the report 
(referred to) from the Committee on Public Lands 
was read. 

Mr. CHIPMAN insisted that the duty of pre- 
| serving these archives belonged to the State, and 
not to the General Government. , 
| Mr. DARGAN inquired whether these archives 
| were evidences of private titles ? 
| Mr. BROCKENBROUGH. Ofall sorts of titles 
in the State. 
| The question, on the motion of Mr. Grover, 
'was then taken, and the vote stood—ayes 33, 


|} noes 44. 


Mr. McKAY explained that these were archives | 


ROVER moved to strike out the follow- || 


} 


No quorum voting. 
The CHAIRMAN counted the Committee, but 
| no quorum was present. 

The Committee then rose, and the Chairman re- 
ported the fact to the House. 

Mr. S. ADAMS moved acall of the House, and 
asked the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ASHMUN moved that the House adjourn. 

The yeas and nays having been ordered-— 

Mr. ASHMUN withdrew the motion. 
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Mr. YELL renewed it. 

The yeas and nays Were taken, and were—yeas 
47, nays #4. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

And a quorum voted. 

Mr. 8S. ADAMS withdrew his motion for a call 
of the House. 

And the CHAIRMAN resumed his seat in com- 
mittee, 

Mr. GROVER proce eded to arrue that, by the 
showing of the Committee on Public Lands itself, 
the appropriation was wrong, because it was 80 
much paid without the rendiuon of any services 
whatever. 

Mr. G. yielded to Mr. BROCKENBROUGH 
and Mr. MeCLERNAND for explanation; and 
was proceeding in his remarks, when 

Mr. DROMGOOLE read the following rule, and 
insisted on its enforcement: 

** No member shall speak more than twice to 
‘ the same question without leave of the House, nor 
‘more than onee until every member choosing to 
‘speak shall have spoken.’’ 

Mr. D. thought there must be some end to the 
debate, and the gentleman had already spoken 
twice, 

[Several voices: ** Six times.’’| 

Mr. GROVER merely wished five minutes’ time, 

The CHAIRMAN said if the gentleman from 





Virginia [Mr. Dromeoo.®] insisted on his point of 


order, the Chair must enforce the rule. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE insisted. 

Mr. McHENRY moved that Mr. Grover have 
leave to proceed, 

On this motion the vote stood—ayes 45, noes 21. 

No quorum voting. 

jut the Chairman counted the committee, and 
declared that a quorum was present. 

Mr. PRESTON KING said it was evident no 
busmess could be done. He therefore moved that 
the committee rise. 

The committee thereupon rose, and reported 
progre 88, 


And the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Fripay, May 22, 1846. 

A message in writing was received from the 
President of the United States. 

Mr.WESTCOTT presented the petition of many 
citizens of West Florida, praying indemnity for 
losses sustained by them, in consequence of the mil- 
itary occupation of Florida by the United States, 
in the years 1514 and 1818; which was referred to 
the Committee of Claims and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYWOOD presented a remonstrance of 
citizens of Wilmington, North Carolina, against 
the repeal of the pilot law of 1837; which was laid 
on the table. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. WOODBRIDGE submitted the following 
resolution; which was arreed to: 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee on the Judiciary 
inquire into the expediency of transmitting to the 
constituted authorities of the State of Michigan, 
authenticated evidence of the final action of the 
Government of the United States in recard to the 
location and establishment of the national bounda- 
ry, so far as the same national boundary separates 
the State of Michigan from the Canadian provinces 
of Great Britain, and especially authenticated copies 
of such charts and field notes as may remain in the 
State Department, so far as the same may desiz- 
nate the said boundary along the extent of said 
State, 

Mr. ALLEN submitted the following resolution; 
which was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to communicate to the Senate, if in 
his opinion it may be done without prejudice to the 
public interests, any information in his possession 
relative to the demand made by the Governments 
of England and France, or either of them, upon 
the State of Texas, on the subject of the execution 
by ‘Texas of the treaties subsisting between that 
State when an independent Republic, and Engiand 
and France; also such documents as may be In his 
possession, growing out of, or relating to, such 
demands, together with a copy of such treaties, 

Mr. WESTCOTT submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
| transmit to the Senate the original reports of the 
examination of the claims for spoliations by the 
American troops in West Florida in 1814 and 1818, 
and the adjudications of the judge of the western 
district of Florida thereon. 
OREGON. 

The PRESIDENT having previously announced 
for consideration the motion made yesterday, to 
discharge the Committee on Territories from the 
further consideration of the subject of extending 
the jurisdiction of the United States over American 
citizens in Oregon, and the same having been inter- 
rupted by other business, 

Mr. ALLEN snid he understood that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Territories had moved 
the postponement of the whole subject of Orevon 
to the first Monday in December next. He desired 


to know if there was any such motion before the 


Senate ? 
The PRESIDENT answered in the nevative. 
Mr. ALLEN then moved that the subject be 
made the special order for Monday next. 


Mr. HAYWOOD remarked, that, from some | 


accident, the Senator from Ohio might not have 
heard what occurred yesterday. ‘The chairman of 
the Committee on Territories, when he made his 
report, gave notice to the Senate that he would 
move to take it up at one o’clock to-day; and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Benton] thereupon 
eave notice to the Senate that when he did make 
that motion he desired to be heard. The Senator 
from Ohio could of course make his motion after 


or before the Senator from Missouri was heard, ! 


But, at present, they were anticipating the arrange- 


ment of yesterday, as the hour of one o’clock had | 


not yet arrived. 
The subject was then passed over informally. 


AUGMENTATION OF THE NAVY. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD, from the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, to whom was recommitted the bill pro- 
viding for an augmentation of the naval force of 
the United States, and for other purposes, reported 
itwith the following amendment; which was order- 
ed to be printed: 

“Strike out all after the enacting clause, and insert: 

“That the President of the United States be and he is 
hereby authorized, should the public interest in his opinion 
require it, to cause to be built, equipped, and employed in 

| the service of the United States ten steamships or vessels 
of war: three of the class of frigates; five of the class of 
sloops of war; and twoof asmaller class, and any less num- 
ber of either class; and that he be further authorized to 
cause said ships or vessels to be built under contract or at 


the several naval stations, and either of iron or wood, as he 


may deem most promotive of the public interest. 

“ Sec. 2. And he it further enacted, That, for the purpose 
of carrying into effect the foregoing provisions, two millions 
nine hundred and twenty thousand dollars be and the same 
hereby is appropriated, to be paid out of any money in the 
treasury not otherwise appropriated.”’ 


Mr. MANGUM rose to inquire of the chairman 


of the Committee on Naval Affairs when he pro- | 


posed to call up the bill? He had no objection to 
the amendments: but what he did object to was 
the unlimited discretionary power granted to the 
President. The bill authorized the President to 
build ten steamships, either by contract or at the 
public yards, if, in his opinion, the public service 
might require them. ‘That, in his humble estima- 
tion, was a discretion that more properly belonged 
to Congress, and he felt opposed to giving this 
unrestrained power to any officer of the Govern- 
ment, 

Mr. FAIRFIELD replied that it was his inten- 
tion to call up the bill on Monday; and, in reply 
to the objections made to the discretion granted in 
the bill to the President, he said that another bill 
which had passed the House had given the discre- 
tionary power to the Executive, and it was that 
given there which made it necessary to confer it in 
the bill reported. } 

Mr. MANGUM. 


the appropriate time. 


That must be considered at 


Mr. F. also, from the same committee, to whom 


was referred the act (from the House) to enable the 
Secretary of the Navy to purchase the right of 
using Mix’s patent manger stopper, reported the 
same with an amendment. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. DIX, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
| whom was refered the (House) bill making appro- 
priations for the improvement of certain harbors 
and rivers, reported it back with several amend- 


‘ments; which were ordered to be printed. 
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_Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Sa, 
diciary, reported back the bill making copies of 
certain papers, &c., with an amendment; which 
was ordered to be printed. 


GENERAL ORDERS OF THE Day. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of the 
adverse report of the Committee on Pensions, on 
the petition of Samuel Hartwell; which was cop- 
curred in. 

Also, the adverse report of the Committee on 
Pensions, on the petition of Hannah Severance: 
which was concurred in, , 

Also, the adverse report of the Committee on 
Pensions, on the petition of John Hulbert; whieh 
was concurred in. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, moved that the 
prior orders of the day be postponed, and that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the joint 1 
olution for the relief of Patney and Riddle; which 
motion was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was then read a second time, 
considered as in committee of the whole, reported 
back to the Senate without amendment, and ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, moved that the 
Senate should proceed to the consideration of a 
joint resolution in relation to the issuing of grants 
of certain lands in Louisiana; which motion was 
agreed to. 

The joint resolution was considered as in com- 
mittee of the whole, and, after discussion, Mr. 
McDUFFIE moved to postpone its further con- 
sideration until Tuesday next. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, withdrew his 
objection to the motion, and by unanimous consent 
the further consideration of the bill was postponed. 

An act (from the House) for the allowance of 
drawback on foreign merchandise imported into 
certain districts of the United States from the Brit- 
ish North American provinces, and exported to 
foreign countries, was read a first and second time, 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


OREGON JURISDICTION BILL. 

The Senate then took up the report made yev- 
terday by Mr. Westcott, the chairman of the 
Committee on the Territories, asking to be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the reso- 
lution of the Senate and the bill from the House 
to extend the jurisdiction of the United States over 
the territory lying west of the Rocky Mountains. 

Mr. WESTCOTT said he had on yesterday 
signified his intention, when the subject should he 
brought up for discussion to-day, of moving the 
postponement of the further consideration of it 
until the first Monday of December next—the first 
day of the next session. He would submit that 
motion before he took his seat. It was made 
under the conviction that no imperative necessity 
existed for any legislation on the subject at this 
session of Congress, and that, whatever legislation 
micht be called for, it was best, it would be most 
likely to promote the interests of those citizens of 
the United States who had settled west of the 
Rocky Mountains, and in all probability best sub- 
serve the interests of the Federal Government, and 
the maintenance of our just rights as to Oregon, 
that further legislative action should be deferred to 
the next session. We could then act more ad- 
visedly; we should probably know the ground we 
were treading upon. Mr. W. said he did not 
speak for the committee in making these remarks. 
A diversity of opinion existed among the Senators 
who composed it on this point. 

Mr. W. said, with respect to the bill referred to 
the committee, as the report which he was in- 
structed to make stated, a majority of the commit- 
tee were decided in the opinion that ‘it is not 
necessary or in any wise expedient to pass said bill 
in its present form at this session.”? It was consid- 
ered to be wholly impracticable—nay, he would 
use a stronger word, impossible—to carry out the 
provisions of the bill. It provided that the laws of 
the Territory of Iowa, as they now exist, so far as 
they were applicable, should be extended ‘ over the 
territory of the United States west of the Rocky Mown- 
tains.” Now, Oregon was about three thousand 
miles from Jowa, and for three months of the year 
(in winter) there could be little communication he- 
tween them. What these laws of Iowa were, 
proposed to be so extended over this distant coun- 
try, it was impossible for the committee to ascer- 
tain satisfactorily. The decision of the applicabil- 
ity of these laws to Oregon, it is presumed, was 
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intended by the hill to be left to the judge to be 
appointed to administer them. 1 his judge was to 
be a judge of the Supreme Court of lowa, and he 
was expected to travel from Oregon to attend its 
annual sessions, and back again, besides doing the 
duty of local judge. me 

Mr. W. said he was unwilling to adopt the 
whole code of a Territory, (the most fugitive and 
jumbled kind of legislation in the world,) and 
Jace it in this lumping way over the people of 
as von, and especially as he was not satisfied they 
had asked for or desired it. Nor was he willing 
«o refer to any judge, or anybody else, in this 
wholesale manner, the question of the applicability 
of these laws. ‘This was a legislative question, 


oe A A —_——- 


and it was fraught with danger to refer it to a sin- | 


cle judge. Further, the judge could not do the 


duty imposed on him by this bill. If the bill in- | 
tended to allow appeals from his decisions in Ore- | 


von to the Supreme Court of Iowa, three thousand 


iniles off, (as Mr. W. presumed was the intention,) | 


it was objectionable in that respect. Again: Con- 


ress should not leave the question as to what were | 


the “territories of the United States west of the 
Rocky Mountains,’’ as this bill did, either to this 
Oregon judge, or to the Executive of the United 
States, or any other authority. It would inevita- 
Liy lead te difficulties and trouble. 

not shrink from our duty in this respect. 

As the report of the commnittee stated, diverse 
opinions were entertained by its members as to the 
nature of the alterations proposed to be made in 
this bill. 
ed. For his part, (Mr. W. said,) it would be recol- 
lected that Ire had on yesterday submitted to the 
Senate an authentic copy of the organic or funda- 
mental laws which the citizens of the United States 
west of the Rocky Mountains had in July last, at 
(mass meeting in primary assembly, ordained and 
established for their temporary government. ‘They 
were now getting along pretty well ander that con- 
stitution and the laws passed by their local legisla- 
wre. They had elected a Governor, a Judge, and 
other officers, and their Legislative Council had 
passed several salutary laws. 
vert that government formed by the people of Oregon, 
ind that, too, without their consent. 

All that Mr. W. thought it proper to be done at 
this session—and he did not regard that as abso- 
lutely necessary—was, that Congress should au- 
thorize and sanction and ratify the acts of the citi- 
zens of the United States in Oregon that he had 
referred to, accompanied by provisions encouraging 
emigration to that country. If further action was 
liad on this bill at this session, and no other older 


‘enator did so, he should propose such measure. | 
\t present, and for the purpose of ascertaining the | 
disposition of the Senate as to any further action | 


ou this subject this session, he would move to dis- 
charge the committee from the further considera- 
uon of this bill, and that the whole subject be 
postponed to the first Monday of December next. 

Mr. ALLEN, in pursuance of notice which he 


lad previously given, moved, by way of amend- | 


went to the motion of the Senator from Florida, 
‘hat the bill be made the special order of the day 


tor Monday next. Should the motion of the Sen- | 
“tor from Florida, he observed, prevail, it would, | 


‘Sa matter of course, put an end to all legislation 
onthe subject during the present session of Con- 
cress. He desired barely to make one or two re- 
warks upon the subject. At present there was a 


public law of the land by which American citizens | 
veyond the Rocky Mountains were to some little | 


‘xtent protected. That public law was the subsist- 
‘ug treaty convention between the United States 
‘id Great Britain. About the 15th of May, 1847, 
‘iat law would cease to exist. When that event 
*hould have taken place, if there were no other 
law provided by Congress to take the place of that 
‘w, the whole of our citizens beyond the Rocky 
Mountains would be subject to British law, and 
British law only. This would be the case whether 


“new treaty were formed between the United States | 


and Great Britain or not. Whether the country 
Were divided or not, the same state of the case 
would exist. He desired, therefore, simply to 
‘omit the question to the Senate, and especially 
') the consideration of the intelligent committee 
who were charged with this particular subject, 
whether it was their design that Congress should 
adjourn and leave the whole American opulation 
between the Rocky Mountains and she Pacific 
veean, subject to British law, and no other? 


= 


We should | 


Various amendments had been suggest- | 


This bill would sub- | 


| Mr. WESTCOTT observed, in answer to the 
interrogatories of the honorable Senator from Ohio, 
that the committee did not intend to leave the 
citizens of the United States un Oregon subject to 
British law, as the honorable Senator seemed to 
apprehend would be the effect of not passing this 
bill at this session. ‘The committee, or at least « 
majority of its meinbers, did not suppose that this 
| would be the result of not passing this bill at this 
| session, by any means. In the first place, Mr. W. 
| said he was not satisfied that the British Govern- 
|} ment had attempted to make citizens of the United 
States in Oregon subject to British laws, or that 
any act of Parliament had ever been passed with 
reference to that country which would justify such 
attempt. He had looked at the British laws rela- 
ting to Oregon, and he saw nothing in them which 
authorized such conclusion. He repeated that the 
ciuzens of the United States in Oregon had a local 
Government of theirown. Mr. W. had been in- 
formed that the chief measure which they desired 
with reference to a local Government there was 
some acknowledgment by the United States of 
that they had already established. ‘That Govern- 
| ment, if Congress did nothing, would continue. 
lt would conunue till expressly annulled by Con- 
gress. It was not set up as an independent Gov- 
ernment. It acknowledged the authority of the 
| United States. The Governor, Judge, Legislative 
Council, and all its officers, and all subject to it, 
were ciuzens of the United States, and the people 
| there founded their right to ordain it, and to make 
the laws they had made, on the fact that they were 
such citizens. ‘This Oregon Government had got 
along, he understood, pretty well. ‘There was, ne 
thought, no great danger to be apprehended from 
it this summer or ful. Next winter Congress can 
most probably be able to form and establish a 
proper permanent ‘Territorial Government, with 
definite acknowledged boundaries. It would, by that 

time, be decided and settled whether the whole, or 


| if not, what part was acknowledged by Great Brit- | 


wn to belong to us. 

Precipitate legislation might involve the country 
in difficulties. Pass the bill now before the Senate 
without alteration, and its construction by the Ore- 
gon judge, or the Federal Executive, may create 
troubles the end of which might be war. ‘lhe citi- 
zens of the United States in Oregon and the British 
subjects there are the last people on the earth to 
desire collision in relation to that country. ‘hey 
now live there peacefully and harmoniously to- 
'| gether, and, unless difficulties were excited by un- 
wise action here, Mr. W. said he apprehended 
none from them. He had been satisfied of this 
fact from conversation with intelligent gentlemen 
who had been in Oregon, and were acquainted 
with the country and its inhabitants. 

Mr. ALLEN desired to ask one question, which 
was, whether it was the design of the committee, 
at the head of which was the honorable Senator 
from Florida, that the present local officers within 
the territory of Oregon should become, by any 
legislation of Congress, officers under the Consu- 
tution of the United States? 

Mr. WESTCOTT said he would endeavor to 
answer the further interrogatory of the Senator 
from Ohio. He could not pretend to answer for 
every member of the committee, but he would say 
for himself, as an individual member of it, and as 
Senator, (as he had just before stated,) if it was 
decided to have any further action on this subject 
at this session, he should at the proper time pro- 
pose an amendment to this bill, adopting, with 
some qualifications, and temporarily, the local gov- 
ernment already established in Oregon by the citizens 
of the United States there, with a provision en- 
couraging emigration to Oregon. He thought lit- 


this session. 
fered with him asto this. Each had his own views 
and opinions on this perplexing subject; and he 
presumed, if the Senate decided to act further on 
oe subject at this session, they would prepare 
them. 

Mr. ALLEN said, as the Senator had replied 
very candidly to his inquiry, he would not any 
further consume the time of the Senate, but would 
merely renew his motion. 

Mr. BENTON then addressed the Senate. Mr. 





tle else of legislation was expedient or judicious at | 
Other members of the committee dif- 


President, (said he,) the bill before the Senate pro- | 


|| poses to extend the sovereignty and jurisdiction of 


| the United States over all our territories west of the | 


\| Rocky Mountains, without saying what is the ex- 
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tent and what are the limits of this territory. This 
IS Wrong, In my opinion. We ought to define the 
limits within which our arents are to do such acts 
as this bill contemplates, otherwise we commit to 
them the solution of questiens which we find too 
hard for ourselves. This indefinite extension of 
authority, in a case which requires the utmost pre- 
cision, forces me to speak, and to give my opinion 
of the true extent of our territories beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. T have delayed doing this du- 
rine the whole session, not from ‘any desire to eon- 
ceal my opinions, (which, in fact, were told to all 
that asked for them,) but because I thought it the 
business of negotiation, not of legislation, to settle 
these boundartes. I waited for negotiation: but 
negotiation lags while events wo forward; and now 
we are in the process of acting upon meusures, 
upon the adoption of which tt may no longer be in 
the power either of negotiation or of legislation to 
control the events to which they may give rise. 
The bill before us is without definition of the ter- 
ritory to be occupied. And why this vagueness 
ina case requiring the utmost precision? Why 
not define the boundaries of these territories? Pre 

And this 
presents a case which requires me to wait no longer 
for negotiation, but to come forward with my own 
opinions, and to do what T can to prevent the evils 
of vague and indefinite legislation. My object will 
be to show, if Lean, the true extent and nature of 
our territorial claims beyond the Rocky Mountains, 
with a view to just and wise decisions; and in 
doing so, [shall endeavor to act upon the great 
maxin, ‘Ask nothing but what is right—submit 
to nothing that is wreng.”’ 


cisely because we do not know them! 


It is my ungractous task, in attempting to act 
upon this maxim, to commence by exposing error 
at home, and endeavoring to clear up some great 
mistakes under which the public mind has labored. 

lt has been assumed for two years, and the as- 
sumption has been made the exuse of all the Orewon 
excitement m the country, that we have a dividing 
line with Russia, made so by the convention of 
1824, alone the parallel of 54° 40’, from the sea to 
the Rocky Moantains, up to which our title 1s 
rood. This isa great mistake. No such line was 
ever established; and so far as proposed and dis- 
cussed, it was proposed and discussed as a north- 
ern British, and not as a northern American line. 
‘The public treaties will prove there is no such line; 
documents will prove that, so far as 54° 40’, from 
the sea to the mountains, was ever proposed as a 
northern boundary for any Power, it was proposed 
by us for the British, and not for ourselves. 

To make myself intelligible in what I shail say 
on this point, it is necessary to go back to the 
epoch of the Russian convention of 1824, and to 
recall the recollection of the circumstances out of 
which that convention grew. The circumstances 
were these: In the year 1821 the Emperor Alexan- 
der, acting upon a leading idea of Russian policy 
(in relation to the North Pacific ocean) from the 
time of Peter the Great, undertook to treat that 
ocean as a close sea, and to exercise municipal au- 
thority over a great extent of its shores and waters. 
In September of that year, the Emperor issued a 
decree, bottomed upon this pretension, assuming 
exclusive sovereignty and jurisdiction over both 
shores of the North Pacific ocean, and over the 
high seas, in front of each coast, to the extent of 
one hundred Italian miles, from Behring’s Straits 
down to latitude fifty-one, on the American coast, 
and to forty-five on the Asiatic; and denouncing 
the penalties of confiseation upon all ships, of 
whatsoever nation, that should approach the coasts 
within the interdicted distances. ‘This was a very 
startling decree. Coming from a feeble nation, it 
would have been smiled at: coming from Russia, 
‘it gave uneasiness to all nations. 

Great Britain and the United States, as having 
the largest commerce in the North Pacific ocean, 
and as having large territorial claims on the north- 
west coast of America, were the first to take the 


alarm and to send remonstrances to St. Petersburg 


against the formidable ukase. They found them- 


| selves suddenly thrown together, and standing side 
| by side in this new and portentous contest with 


Russia. They remonstrated in concert, and here 
the wise and pacific conduct of the Emperor Alex- 


| ander displayed itself in the most prompt and hon- 


orable manner. He immediately suspended the 
ukase, (which, in fact, had remained without exe- 
cution,) and invited the United States and Great 
| Britain to unite with Russia in a convention to set- 
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tle amicably and in a spirit of mutual cony enience 
all the questions between them, and especially their 
respective te rritorial claims on the north west coast 
of America. ‘This magnanimous proposition was 
immediately met by the two Powers in a corre- 
sponding spirit; and, the ukase being voluntarily 
relinquished by the Emperor, a convention was 
quickly signed by Russia with each Power, settling, 
Russia was concerned, with each, all their 
territorial claims in Northwest America. "The Em- 
pe ror Alexander had proposed that it should be a 
joint convention of the three Powers—a tripartite 
convention—settling the claims of each and of all 
nt the nme tire > and if this wise suyeore stion had 
been followed, all the subsequent and all the pres- 
ent difficulties between the United States and Great 
Britain, with respect to this territory, would have 
been entirely avoided. But it was not followed: 
an act of our own prevented it, After Great Brit- 
ain had consented, the non-colonization prineiple— 
the principle of non-colomzation in America by any 
European Power—was promulgated by our Gov- 
ernment, and for that reason Great Britain chose 
to treat separately with each Power, and so it was 
done. 

Great Britain and the United States treated sepa- 
rately with Russia, and with each other; and each 
came to agreements with Rus 
among themselves 


eo far aa 





sia, but to none 
The agreements with Russia 
were contamed in two conventions, signed ne arly 
atthe same time, and nearly in the same words, 
limiting the territorial claim of Russia to 54° 40’, 
confining ber to the coast and islands, and leaving 
the continent, out to the Rocky Mountains, to he 
divided between the United States and Great Brit- 
' "The 
Emperor finished up his own business, and quit 
the concern. In fact, it would seem, from the 
sromptitude, moderation, and fairness with which 
ve adjusted all differences both with the United 
States and Great Britain, that his only object of 
issuing the alarming ukase of 1821 was to bring 
those 


ain, by an agreement between themselves. 


Powers to a settlement; acting upon the 
homely, but wise maxim, that short settlements 
make long friends. 

‘These are the circumstances out of which the 
British and American conventions grew with Rus- 
sia inthe years 1824-'25, ‘They are public treaties, 
open to all perusal, and emimently worthy of being 
read, I will read the third article of each—the one 
which applies to boundaries—and which will con- 
firm all that [ have said. The article in the con- 
vention with the United States is in these words: 

‘Arr. 3. Tis moreover agreed, that, hereatter, there shall 
not be formed, by the citizens of the United States, or under 
the authority of the said States, any establishment upon the 
northweet coast of America, nor in any of the ielands ad n- 
cent, to the north of fifty four degrees and forty minutes of 
norily latitude ; and that, in the same manner, there shall be 


none formed by Russian subjects, or under the authority of 
Russia, south of the same parallel”? , 

This is the article which governs the American 
boundary with Russia, confined by IS precise 
terms to the islands and coasts, and having no man- 
ner of relation to the continent. ‘The article in the 
British convention with Russia, governing her 
boundary, 1s in the same words, so far as the limit 
is concerned, and only more explicit with respect 
to the continent. Like our own, it is the third 
ticle of the convention, and is in these words: 

* Arr. 3. The line of demarcation between the posses- 
sions of the high contracting parties, upon the coust of the 
continent, and the islands of America, tothe northwest, shall 
be drawn in the manner following: Commencing from the 
southernmost point of the island called Prince of Wales 
Island, which point lies in the parallel of 54° 40° north lati 
tude, and between 13lst and 133d degree of west longitude, 
(meridian of Greenwich,) the said line shall ascend to the 
north along the channel called Portland Canal, as fur as the 
pout of the confinent, where it stuikes the S6th degree of 
north latitude. From this last-mentioned point, to the point 
of intersection of the I4lst degree of west longitude, will 
prove to be at the distance of more than ten marine leagues 
from the ocean. The limit between the British possessions 
and the line of coast which is to belong to Russia, as above 
mentioned, shall be formed by a line parallel to the wind 
ings of the coast, and which shall never exceed the distance 
of ten marine leagues therefrom. And the line of demarca- 
tion shall follow the summit of the mountains situated par- 
allel to the coast as far as the point of intersection of the 
lil-t degree of west longitude, (of the same meridian ;) and, 
tinally, from the said point of intersection, the said meridian 
line of the I4Ist degree,in its prolongation as far as the Fro 
zen Ocean, shall form the limit between the Russian and 


British possessions on the continent of America to the north- 
west.”’ 


ar- 


san ; : 
rhese are the proofs, these the conventions which | 


established limits on the northwest coast of Amer- 
ica between the United States and Russia in 1824, 
and between Great Britain and Russia in 1825. 
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» come, 


They are identical in object and nearly in terms; 
they grow out of the same d fficulties and terminate 
in the same way. By each the Russian claim is 
confined to the coast and the islands; by each the 
same limit is given both to the United States and 
Great Britain; and that limit was fixed at the south 


‘end of an island, to the latitude of which (sup- 


vosed to be in 55°, but found to be in 54° 40’) the 
Resanl Paul had granted the privileges of trade 
to the Russian American Fur Company. It was 
a limit wholly in the water, not at all on the land. 
The American line never touches land, the British 
only reaches it by going north through Portland 
Canal to 569, and thence to pursue the coast at 
ten leagues from it northwardly to 619, and thence 
due north to the Frozen Ocean: leaving to the Rus- 
sians only the projecting part of the continent which 
approaches Asia, and narrows the ocean into the 
strait which Behring found, and which bears his 
name. This is the Russian line on the continent 
with Great Britain; the United States have no con- 


| tinental line either with Russia or Great Britain. 


I have shown you the limits established with 
Russia in 1824; I have produced the treaties which 
established them; and here also is a map which 
illustrates them, and shows everything precisely 
as | have read it from the treaties. It is a map 
of Mr. Greenhow, a clerk in the Department of 
State, who, so long as he confines himself to the 
business of copying maps and voyages, does 
very well; but when he goes to issuing opinions 
upon national subjects, and setting the world 
right about the execution or non-execution of a 
great treaty, as that the line of forty-nine was 
never established under the treaty of Utrecht— 
when he goes at this work, the Lord deliver us 
from the humbug! But here is the map, with the 
lines all right upon it, drawn in the water and along 
the coast according to the treaties. 


, down to fifty-four forty. 


First, a few | 


dots in the water at the end of Prince of Wales | 
Island, in latitude 54° 40’; then a dotted line up | 


north, through the middle of Portland Canal, to 
latitude 56; then nortwestwardly along the coast, 


and ten leagues from it, to 619; and then north to | 


the Frozen Ocean. No line at all along 54° 40° to 


the Rocky Mountains; and that is right, for the | 


treaties never put one there. 
And here is another map which illustrates error, 


and shows you a line on paper where there is none || & es 
|, ting Great Britain go above fifty-five north with her setu 


on earth, and of which the Senate has ordered ten 


ee 
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had settlements, and left Great Britain and the 
United States to share the continent between then). 
selves. But before this was known, we had pro- 
posed to her fifty-four forty for the Russian south. 
ern boundary, and to Great Britain the same foy 
her northern boundary. I say fifty-four forty: 
for, although the word im the proposition wae 
fifty-five, yet it was on the principle which gaye 
fifty-four forty—namely, running from the south 
end of Prince of Wales’ Island, suppesed to be jn 
fifty-five, but found to have a point to it runnin 
We proposed this ts 
Great Britain. She refused it, saying she would 
establish her northern boundary with Russia, who 
was on her north, and not with the United States, 
who was on her south. This seemed reasonable: 
and the United States then, and not until then, » 
linquished the business of pressing fifty-four forty 
upon Great Britain for her northern boundary. 
The proof is in the Executive documents. Here 


| it is—a despatch from Mr. Rush, our Minister in 


London, to Mr. Adams, Secretary of State, dated 
December 19, 1823: 


“Tat onee unfolded to him (Mr. Canning) the proposals 
of ny Government, which were: 1. That, as regarded thy 
country lying between the Stony Mountains and the Pacitic 
ocean, Great Britain, the United States, and Russia, should 
jointly enter mto a convention, similar in its nature to th 
third article of the convention of the 20th of October, ISLS, 
now existing between the two former Powers, by which the 
Whole of that country westward of the Stony Mountatus, 
and all its waters, would be free and open to the citizen 
and subjects of the three Powers as Tong as the joint con 
vention remained intorce. This,my Government proposed 
should be for the term of ten years, 2. That the United 
States were willing to stipulate tomake no scttlements north 
of the fifty-first degree of north latitude on that coast, pr 
vided Great Britain stipulated to make none south of firty 
one, or north of fifty-five, and Rassia to make none south ot 
fifty-five”? 

Here is the offer, in the most explicit terms, in 
1823, to make fifty-five, which was in fact fifty 
four forty, the northern boundary of Great Britain; 
and here is her answer to that proposition. [| 
the next paragraph in the same despatch from Mr 


| Rush to Mr. Adams: 


thousand extra copies to be printed for the instruc- | 


tion of the people. Here it goes, running straight 
through from the sea to the mountains, caring for 


nothing in its course—cutting lakes in two, dividing | 


neighboring posts from each other, and reckless of 
everything except to follow fifty-four forty. That 


it pursues with undeviating fidelity; and the en- | 


graver has marked it strong on the map, that no 
one may overlook it. In all this there is but one 


fuult, and that is, that there is no such thing—no | 


such line upon earth! never was, and never can 
be, by any principle recognised at the time that the 
Russian convention of 1824 was made. 

Well, there is no such line; and that would 
seem to be enough to quiet the excitement which 
has been got up about it. 


fifty-four forty was never established as a northern 


But there is more to | 
I set out with saying, that although this | 


boundary for the United States, yet it was pro- | 
posed to be established as a northern boundary, | 


not for us, but for Great Britain—and that pro- 


yosal was made to Great Britain by ourselves. | 
his must sound like a strange statement in the | 
ears of the’ fifty-four-forties, but it is no more | 


strange than true; and after stating the facts, I 
mean to prove them. 
States at that time was this: That each of the 


The plan of the United | 


three Powers (Great Britain, Russia, and the Uni- | 


ted States) having claims on the northwest coast 
of America should divide the country between 
them, each taking a third. 


tition, each was to receive a share of the continent | 


from the sea to the Rocky Mountains, Russia 
taking the northern slice, the United States the 


four forty for her northern boundary, and forty- 
nine for her southern. The document from which 
I now read will say fifty-one; but that was the first 


| offer—forty-nine was the real one, as I will here- 


after show. This was our plan. The moderation | 


of Russia defeated it. ‘That Power had no settle- 
ments on that part of the continent, and rejected 
the continental share which we offered her. 
limited herself to the coasts and islands where she 


She | 


“Mr. Canning expressed no opinion on any of these 
points; but his inquiries and remarks, under that which 
proposes to confine the British settlements between fifty-on: 
and fifty-five, were evidently ofa nature to indicate strong 
objections on his side, though he professed to speak on!s 
from his first impressions. It is more proper, I should say, 
that his objections were directed to our proposal of not let 


ments, while we allowed Russia to come down to that line 
with hers. In treating of this coast, he had supposed that 
Great Britain bad her northera question with Russia, as her 
southern with the United States. He could see a motive 
for the United States desiring to stop the settlements of 
Great Britain southward; but he had not before Known ot 
their desire to stop them northward, and, above all, over 
limits coneeded to Russia. It was to this effect that his sug 
gestions went.”’ 

This was her answer, refusing to take, in 1523, 
as a northern boundary coming south for quantity, 
what is now prescribed to her, at the peril of war, 
for a southern boundary, with nothing north !—for, 
although the fact happens to be that Russia is not 
there, bounding us on the north, yet that makes 
no difference in the philosophy of our Fifty-lour- 


| Forties, who believe it to be so; and, on that be- 


lief, are ready to fight. Their notion is, that we 
go jam up to 54° 40’, and the Russians come jan 
down to the same, leaving no place for the British 
lion to put down a paw, although that paw should 
be no bigger than the sole of the dove’s foot which 


/sought a resting place from Noah’s ark. This 


In this plan of par- || 


must seem a little strange to British statesmen, 
who do not grow so fast as to leave all knowledge 
behind them. They remember that Mr. Monroe 
and his Cabinet—the President and Cabinet whoac- 
quired the Spanish title under which we now pro- 
pose to squeeze them out of the continent —acti- 
ally offered them six degrees of latitude in that 
very place; and they will certainly want reasons 
for this so much compression now, where we otter- 
ed them so much expansion then. These reasons 
cannot be given. There is no boundary at 54 


| 40’; and so far as we proposed to make it one, It 
was for the British, and not for ourselves; and s° 
southern, and Great Britain the centre, with fifty- || 


ends this redoubtable line, up to which all true 
patriots were to march! and marching, fight! and 
fighting, die! if need be! singing all the while, 


| with Horace— 


« Dulce et decorum est pro patrid mori.”” 
Sweet and decent it is to die for one’s country. 

And this is the end of that great line! all gone— 
vanished—evaporated into thin air—and the place 
where it was, not to be found. Oh! mountain that 
was delivered of a mouse, thy name shall hence- 
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forth be fifty-four forty! And thus, Mr. Presi- 
dent, | trust I have exploded one of the errors into 
which the public mind has been led, and which it 
ic necessary to get rid of before we can find the 
right place for our Oregon boundaries. ; 

| proceed to another of the same family—the 
dorma of the unity and indivisibility of the Oregon 
uile, and its resulting corollary of all or none, 

It is assumed by the ** friends of Oregon” to be 
aij one title, all the way from 42° up to 54° 40°— 
no break in it; and, consequently, *¢ all or none” 
is the only logical solution which our claim to 
it can receive. Well, this may be brave and 

atriotic, but is it wise and true? And can we, 
with clear consciences, and without regard to con- | 
sequences, pass a law upon that principle, and 
send our agents there to execute it?) These are the 
euestions Which present themselves to my mind, 
and in answering which | wish to keep before my 
eyes the first half of the great maxim—ask nothing 
jut what is right. 1 answer, then, that it is not true 
chat our title to what is called all Oregon ts one, | 

but several; that it consists of parts, and is good 
‘or part, and bad for part; and that nothing just or 
wise can be determined in relation to it without 
»parating these parts Into their proper divisions, 
ond giving to each division the separate considera- 
tion and judgment which belongs to it. Thus the 
atle to the Columbia river and its valley was com- 
nlete before the claim to Frazer’s river and its val- | 
ley began; and the claim to the islands and coasts | 
resis upon a different state of facts, and a different | 
principle of national law, from that which applies 
to the continent. 

The title to the Columbia river and its valley 
resis upon discovery and settlement, and was com- 
plete before our acquisition of the Spanish tite in | 
x19. The claim to Frazer’s river and its val- 
ley, and to the coasts and islands in front of it, be- 
can in 1819, and rests upon the discoveries of 
spanish navigators; and of these discoveries, the 
islands and the continent have very different de- 
srees of evidence to exhibit. I mention these dif- | 
ferences of title as facts too well known to require 
locuments to prove them ; and the bare statement | 
of which should be sufficient to explode the dogma | 
of the unity and indivisibility of the Oregon ttle. | 
Iris not ** all one title.” It is not good * for all er | 
none.”” It is not aunity. There are breaks in || 
it; and these breaks are sufficiently large to cover | 
large geographical divisions of the country, and re- | 
quire separate consideration and judgment. That || 
consideration will be given at the proper place; | 
at present I limit myself to the correction of the 
error, So widely spread over the public mind, that 
the Oregon title is all one title, from 42° to 54° 40’. 

[come to the line of Utrecht, the existence of 
which is denied upon this floor by Senators whose | 
fate It seems to he to assert the existence of a line || 
that is not, and to deny the existence of one that is. || 
Aclerk in the Department of State has compiled a 
volume of voyages and of treaties, and, under- 
king to set the world right, has denied that com- 
missaries ever met under the treaty of Utrecht and 
fixed boundaries between the British northern 
and French Canadian possessions in North Amer- 
ica. That denial has been produced and accredit- 
edon this floor by a Senator in his place, {Mr. 
Cass;] and this production of a blundering book, | 
with this Senatorial endorsement of its assertion, | 
lays me under the necessity of correcting a third 
error which the “ fifty-four forties’? hug to their 
bosom, and the correction of which becomes ne- 
cessary for the vindication of history, the establish- 
ment of a political right, and the protection of the 
Senate from the suspicion of ignorance. 

l affirm that the line was established; that the || 
conmissaries met and did their work; and that | 
What they did has been acquiesced in by all the | 
Powers interested from the year 1713 down to the | 
present ime. ‘This is my affirmation; and, in sup- 
port of it, and without repeating anything said | 
heretofore, I shall produce some new proofs, and | 
‘ake some new positions, the first of which is, that 
this line was enforced by us (without anything 

clse but the treaty of Utrecht to stand upon) for 
fifteen years—from 1803 to 18]8—as the northern | 
boundary line of Louisiana, and submitted to as | 
such by the British Government; and British | 
traders thereby kept out of our territories west of 
the Mississippi, while our own treaties let them | 
into our territories on this side of the river. Ina | 


word, I will show that this treaty of Utrecht saved \\ 4 


us froma calamity for fifteen years, in our new |! 


territory of Louisiana, acquired from France, which 
the treaty of peace of 1783, and Mr. Jay’s treaty 
of 1784, exposed us to in our old territories of the 
United States, conquered for us by our fathers in 
the war of the Revolution. This is my first posi- 
tion, and this is the case which sustains it. 

In the year 1803 the United States acquired 
Louisiana, and with it became a party to all the 
treaties which concerned the boundaries of that 
province. ‘The treaty of Utrecht was ene of these, 
and the parallel of forty-nine one of the lines es- 
tablished by it, and governing its northern bound- 
ary. We soon had occasion for the protection of 
that boundary. Spanish connivance and weak- 
ness had sufiered British traders to invade the 
whole northern flank of Louisiana, from the Lake 
of the Woods to the head-waters of the Missouri 
river; and on our acquisition of that province, we 
found these traders in the actual possession of the 
Indian trade throughout all that extensive region. 
These traders were doing immense mischief anong 
our Indians on this side of the Mississippi, by 
poisoning their minds and preparing them for war 
against the United Stutes. The treaty of peace 
and Mr. Jay’s treaty, under the delusive idea of 
reciprocity, gave them this privilege of trade in 
the old territories of the United States. Experience 
of its evil effects had taught a lesson of wisdom; 
and, while vainly striving to get rid of the treaty 
stipulations which admitted these Indians on thts 
side of the Mississippi river, the treaty of Utrecht 
was eagerly seized upon to expel them from the 
other. Mr. Greenhow’s compilation was not pub- 
lished at that time, and Mr. Jefferson and his 
Cabinet, proceeding according to the lights of their 
litle farthing candles, in the absence of that vast 
luminary, just took the line of forty-nine as the 
northern boundary of Louisiana, and drove all the 
British traders to the north of that line 

These traders complained loudly, and appealed 
to their Government; but the british Ministry, 
just as much in the dark as Mr. Jefferson and his 
Cabinet, refused to take official notice of the com- 


|| plaint, only presented it unofficially to the United 


States Ministers in London, and asked as a favor, 
notas aright, the privilege of trading in Louis- 
lana south of 49°. Of course this fivor was not 
granted; and thus British traders were excluded 
from Louisiana by the treaty of Utrecht, while ad- 


mitted into the old northwest territory of the |) ery boundary, and of the Jine from which and by 


Union by virtue of our treaties with Great Britain. 
The treaty of Utrecht did for us what our own 
treaties did not. And this was the case from the 
year 1803, the year of the acquisition of Louisiana, 
until 1818, the year of concluding the convention 
with Great Britain which adopted the line of 


| Utrecht as far as the Rocky Mountains. Then, for 


the first time, the northern line of Louisiana was 
agreed upon in a treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain. That convention was an act 


| of supererogation, so far as it followed the line of 


Utrecht—an act of deep injury so far as it stopped 
it. The line of 49° was just as well established, 


, and just as well respected and observed, from the 
| Lake of the Woods to the Rocky Mountains, be- 
| fore that convention as after it. 


Nay, more; it 
was the understood line beyond those mountains 
to the sea, and would itself have settled the Oregon 
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the citizens of the Unitedt States freely to pass by land or 
intand navigation into the respective terntones and coun- 
tnes of the two parties on the continent of Amertea, and te 
navigate all the lakes and waters thereof, and freely to carry 
on trade with each other.” 


* But, notwithstanding this express stipulation, which 
secures to his Majesty’s subjects, without limitation or res- 
ervation, the right of commereial batercourse &y tand er in- 
laud navigation with all the territories of the United States 
on the continent of America, the Governor of Louisiana has 
f iourht proper to exclude them from the commerce of that exr- 
tensi-e province, unless they abjure their allegianee to his 
Majesty, and take an oath of allegiance to the United States ; 
and the same Governor lias also taken it upon him to pro- 
hibit the introduction of any goods or merchandise which 
are not the property of citizens of the United States.’ 

* This arbitrary proceeding, besides being a direct viola. 
tion of the treaty of 1794, 18 highly detrimental to the private 
uiterest of the Cannda merchants, for it exeiudes them from 
a country Where they have been carrying on trade snecess 
fully for many years witheut interruption from the Spamards, 
having latterly pushed their commercial posts even to the 
banks of the Missouri, and angmented the sale of their 
goods in Louisiana to the amonnt of about forty or firty 
thousand pounds annually.” 

This is the complaint—exclusion from Louisiana 
by the United States Governor of that Province 
We took possession of Upper Louisiana in March, 
1804; the complaint was made in London in 1806; 
consequently, the exclusion was enforced very 
soon after we took possession. ‘The question now 
isy upon what authority did the Governor act in 
making this exclusion, and to what line did he ex- 
tend it?) Doubtless by order of his own Govern- 
ment; but it is good to be certain; and in the case 
of Mr. Greenhow’s overshadowing authority, 
backed as it is by the Senator from Michigan, it 
becomes necessary to prove everything, even that 
a Governor of Upper Louisiana had the authority 
of his Government for the boundaries of his Prey 
ince. Fortunately, the first Governor of Upper 
Louisiana was a man of letters as well as of the 
sword, and employed his leisure hours in drawing 
up a history of the country which he was sent to 
govern. It was Major Amos Stoddard, who after- 
wards lost his life at Fort Meigs during the late 
war with Great Britain. In his useful work, 
modestly termed * Sketches of Louisiana,’’ he thus 
speaks of the northern boundary of his Prov- 
ince: 

“The commerce of Crozat, by the terms of the patent, 
extended to the utmost limit of Louisiana in that quarter ; 
which, by the teeaty of Utrecht in 1713, was fixed at the 


| 49th degree.’ 


This is Major Steddard’s account of this north- 


which he excluded British traders from Louisiana. 
He did it by virtue of the line of Utrecht; and no 
British Minister in that day did or would deny its 
existence, or impugn its validity. Lords Holland 
and Aukland, to whom the complaint of the Cana- 


dian merchants was made, refused to present it 


question, and settled it wisely and beneficially if it | 


| had only been permitted to remain unmutilated. 


This is the case. Now for the proofs. 
l read extracts from an unofficial communication 


| made by the British Ministers, in 1806, to Messrs. 
| Monroe and Pinckney, our Ministers at that time | 


in London, and by them communicated to our own 


| done anything more than 


officially to our Ministers. They do not, in fact, 
appear to have spoken a word on the subject, or 
present their memorial 
to our Ministers. Certain it is, the complaint re- 
mained without redress. 

But the efforts of the British fur traders did not 
stop at this repulse. The next year the Earl of 
Selkirk, head of the Hudson Bay Company, went 
to London to renew the complaints of the fur 
traders in a more formal manner, and to claim 


| their restoration to the privileges of trade within 


the limits of Louisiana. That gentleman, as head 
of the Hudson Bay Company—as founder of the 
colony on Lake Winipec—as the person most in- 


|, jured by the exclusion of British traders from 


on r ° 
Government. It is the substance of the complaints | 


of the Canada merchants against the Governor of 
Louisiana for excluding them from that province, 
and their application to the British Government to 
be restored to it. ‘The whole paper is in our State 


a of that period, and may there be read at 
ength by any one who desires it: 


“‘ Extra official communication with regard to the Canada 
trade.’’?’ December 31, 1806. 

* A memorial has been presented to Lord Holland and 
Lord Aukland, on the part of the Canada merchants, setting 
forth a variety of injuries which they complain of having 
sustained from the Government and servants of the United 
States, and praying that their complaints may be attended 
to, and redress obtained for them in the discussions which 
are at present pending between the American and British 
Commissioners. 

“ The injuries brought forward in their memorial may be 
reduced to the three following heads: 1. Their exclusion 
‘rom Louisiuna. 

“¢ By the third article of the treaty of 1794, it is agreed 


that it shall at all times be free to his Majesty’s subjects and ‘ 


Z 


| Louisiana—ought to know something about his 


own rights and wrongs; and in bringing these be- 
fore the British Ministry for redress, ought to be 


| supposed to state his case as strongly as truth and 


justice will allow. He does so; but not strongly 


' enough to deny the fact of the line of 499 under 


the treaty of Utrecht. That line was doing hii 
all the mischief: the short remedy was to deny its 
existence, if it could be denied. On the contrary, 
he admits the fact of former existence, and only 
argues against present existence, and present ap- 
plicability. His argument is, first, that the treaty 
of Utrecht was not revived by the treaty of Amiens, 
of 1801; and, therefore, that it was abrogated by 
war; and, secondly, that the long occupation of the 
St. Peter’s river, and of the Missouri: above the 
Mandan villages, without objection from the Spau- 
iards, was an admission of their right to wads in 
Louisiana, and should be conclusive upon the Uni- 
ted States. In a memorial to Lord Holland, in 
1807, he presents these views at much length, and 
sustains them by arguments of which these ave 
specimens: 
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“ Understanding that you are mt present engaged in settling 
with the American Plenipotentiaries the boundaries between 
the province of Louisiana and the British American domin- 
jons, | beg leave to call your attention to some suggestions, 
r * * “To the upper part of Missouri, Britain has a pret 
erable claim. About latitude 47, the British traders, coming 
in from the Hudson Bay territories, manitaimed a trathe with 
the Mandan Indians. ‘These traders were the first Europeans 
who obtained any knowledge of the sourees of the Missouri, 
and they had laid down the course of that river trom the 
Mandans up to the Kocky Mountains, with great minute 
ness, many years before the journey of Messrs. Lewis and 
Clarke, The claim of Great Britain to the Upper Missouri 
country is equally valid, aud rests on the same ground as 
her claim to Nootka Sound, and the country west of the 
Rocky Mountains, on the Pacific ocean. * * * There 
are abundance of grounds for denying that there are any 
rights in the Amerncan Government to found its clatm on the 
stipulations of the treaty of Utrecht. * * * The stipula- 
tions of the treaty of Utwectt, as to the limits of the Hudson 
say territories, do not bear atall upon the question, The 
lhieits fixed by that treaty were for Canada, not Louisiana. 
: * Allow me ouly briefly to observe that the treaty ot 
Utrecht, not having becn renewed et the peace of Amiens, 
would not have been available even to France, if she had 


remained at peace with us and in possession of Loutsiana.”’ 


Thus argues the Earl of Selkirk, admitting the 
fact of houndaries fixed under the treaty of Utrecht, 
and only arguing avast the pres nt existence and 
Lord Holland 
adopted none of these views; he presented the pa- 
per, Without comment, to the American Ministers, 
whe, in nding it home to their Governiment, 
chavacterized it as an ‘idle 
further notice of it. 


appheability of. these boundaries, 


pape ere and took no 
It was, in faet, an idle per, 
but not quite idle enough, in any sense of the word, 
tw ce ny thie work of the COTMUUSSATICS unde r the 
treaty of Utrecht. 

But to go on with the proofs. 

In the year 1805, being the second year after the 
vequisttion of Louisiana, President Jefferson sent 
Ministers to Madrid, (Messrs. Monroe and Charles 
Pinckney,) to adjust the eastern and southwestern 
boundaries with her; and, in doing so, the princi- 
ples which had governed the settlement of the 
northern boundary of the same province became a 
proper Ulustration of their ideas, They quoted 
these principles, and gave the line of Utrecht as 
the example; and this to Don Pedro Cevallos, one 
of the most accomplished statesmen of Europe. 
They say to him: 

*“*Itis believed that this principle has been admitted and 
acted on invariably since the discovery of America, in re 
spect to their possessions there, by all the Kuropean Powers. 
ii is particularly illustrated by the stipulations of their most 
important treaties concerning those possessions, and the 
practice under them, viz: the treaty of Utrecht in 1713, and 
that of Paris in 1763. In conformity with the 10th article of 
the first-mentioned treaty, the boundary between Canada 
and Louisiana on the one side, and the Hudson Bay and 
Noriawestern Companies on the other, was established by 
COMMLSSATICS, by a line to commence ata cape or promon- 
tory on the ocean, in 58° 31 north latitude ; to run thence, 
southwestwardly, to lantude 49° north from the equator; 
and along that line indefinitely westward. Since that time, 
no attempt has been made to extend the limits of Louisiana 
or Canada to the north of that line, or of those companies to 


the south of it, by purchase, conquest, or grants from the 
indians.”’ 


‘This is what Messrs. Monroe and Charles Pinck- 
ney said to Don Pedro Cevallos—a Minister who 


must be supposed to be as well acquainted with | 


the treaties which settled the boundaries of the late 
Spanish province of Louisiana as we are with the 
treaties which settle the boundaries of the United 
States. The line of Utrecht, and in the very words 
which carry if from the Lake of the Woods to the 
Pacific ocean, and which confine the British to the 
north, and the French and Spanish to the south 
of that line, are quoted to Mr. Cevallos as a fact 
which he and all the world knew. He received it 
as such; and thus Spanish authority comes in aid 
of British, French, and American, to vindicate our 
rights and the truth of history. 


Mr. President, when a man is strugeling in a 


just cause, he generally gets help, and often from 


unforeseen and unexpected quarters. So it has hap- 
pened with me in this affair of the Utrecht treaty. 
A great many hands have hastened to bear evi- 
dence of the truth in this ease; and, at the head of 
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these opportune testimonies, I place the letter of a | 


gentleman who, besides his own great authority, 
gives a reference to another, who, from his lone 
political position in our country, the powers of his 
mind, and the habits of his life, happens to be, of 
all living men, the one who can shed most light 
upon the subject. I speak of Colonel Timothy 
Pickering—the friend and companion of Washine- 
ton—his Quartermaster-General during the war of 
the Revolution—his Postmaster General, Secretary 
of War, and Secretary of State, during his Presi- 
dency,—a member of this body at the time the 


' down at the time he saw it and knew it. 
















treaty was ratified which made us a party to the | 
treaty of Utrecht—and always a man to consider | 
and to understand what he was about. In fact, 
Washington wanted no other sort of men about | 
him. The writer of the letter, (Timothy Pitkin, 
author of the work on Statisties,) on reading some | 
accountof the talk here aboat the treaty of Utrecht, 
and seeing what lack of information was in the 
American Senate, wrote a letter toa member of 
this body [Mr. Wesster] to give him his memo- 
randa of that treaty some forty years ago. ‘This 
letter is an invaluable testimony of the events to 
which it relates; it combines the testimony of two 
eminent men; and I send it to the Secretary’s table | 
to be read. It 1s dated Utica, New York, April 9, 
1s46: 

“T perceive, by the debates in the Senate on the Oregon 
question, that, in the decision of Uns tmportant subject, no 
little stress ts laid by some of its members on the line set- 
thed between France and England, under the treaty of 
Utrecht, in 1713, and that by others itis contended that no 
evidence actually exists that such a settlement was made 


under that treaty. 


“[ was somewhat surprised that General Cass should 
have ventured, in a public speech, to have placed himself 
among the latter, upon the statements of Mr. Greenhow, a 
elerk in the Department of State. IT have, for along time, 
considered that this line was adjusted by comintssartes ap- 
pointed ander that treaty; and in reading the speeches of 
Messrs. Cass and Benton, and your own significant questions 
on the subject, [ thought proper to examine my documents 
and memorandums for some proot of the opinion T had thus 
formed. On sueh examination, I foand the following ex- 
tract on this subject, from Mr. Hutehins’s ‘ Historical Nar 
rotive and Topographieal Description of Louisiana and West 
Florida,’ printed at Philadelphia in 1784, 

“After stafing the grant to Crozat, of Louisiana, Hutch- 
ins, who was then, I believe, geographer to the United 
States, proceeds to say: ‘As to Canada, or New France, the 
‘French Court would searcely admit it had any other north- 
‘ern boundary than the pole. The avidity of Great Britain 
‘was equal; but France, having been unfortenate in the 
‘war of I710, the northern boundary of Canada was fixed 
‘hy the treaty of Utrecht in 1713. Itassigns New Britain 
‘ond Hudson’s Bay, on the north of Canada, to Great Brit- 


‘ain; and commissioners afterwards, on both sides, ascer- | 
‘tained the limits, by an imaginary line running trom a cape | 


‘or promontory in New Britain, on the Atlantie ocean, in 
‘fifty degrees thirty minutes north latitude; then southwest 
‘to the Lake Misgasing, or Mistassin; from thence further 
‘southwest direct to the latitude of forty-nine degrees. All 
‘the lands to the north of the imaginary line being assigned 
‘to Great Britain, and afl southward of that line, to as far as 
‘the river St. Lawrence, to the French. These were, at 
‘that time,’ he adds, ‘the true limits of Louistana and Can- 
‘ada, Crozat’s grant not subsisting long after the death of 
‘Louis XTV.’ 

“The above extract is taken from a long communication 
made to Mr. Jefferson, by Colonel Pickering, on the 18th of 
January, 1804, when the treaty of Mr. King, and of bound- 
aries, was under consideration ; and of course after our pur- 


chase of Louisiana. I presume, therefore, it is correct, | 


though relative to King’s treaty some difference of opinion 
existed between Jefferson and Pickering. I have been un- 
able, in this place, to have aecess to this work of Hutchins; 
it was, no doubt, well known to Mr. Jefferson. 

‘Tam not able to inform you whether he answered, in 
writing, the above communication of Colonel Pickering; 
but from his declarations made tome and others, on the 23d 
of January, 1806, he then fully believed this line to have 
been thus settled, in pursuance of the treaty of Utrecht. 

« Atthat time, conversing with me and others, at a dinner 
party, on the favorite subject of Lewis and Clarke’s expedition 
to the Pacific, he declared, (according to my memorandum 
made at the time,) ‘That by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, 
*‘ between the English and French, the line between Louisi- 
‘ana and the English country was settled in latitude 49°; 
‘and that this was the reason why, in our treaty with the 


‘English, in 1783, our northern boundary was placed at the | 


‘Lake of the Woods, which was in latitude 49°.’ 

* Not having seen Hutchins mentioned, or referred to in 
this debate, I have been induced to send you this extract 
from him, and also my above memorandum, to bring the 
same to your notice and recollection, (valeat quantam valere 
potest.)” 

This is the letter of Mr. Pitkin, with the extracts 
from Mr. Pickering. 


an old man, but the written down account of what | 
he saw and knew forty years ago, and written 


It is full 
and complete to the point in question. The refer- 
ence to Hutchins’s Historical Narrative, and Topo- 
graphical Description of Louisiana, is correct. The 
work is not in our library, but several friends have 
sent me copies of it from different parts of the Uni- 
ted States, and, on comparison, I find Mr. Picker- 
ing’s extract to be correct to a letter. The refer- 


ence of Mr. Pitkin to what passed, in his presence, | 


at Mr. Jefferson’s table, in 1806, in relation to the 
Lake of the Woods, recalls a fact which ought to 
be taught in the schools, to the little girls, in their 
tiny geographies, instead of being disputed by 
bearded men in the American Senate. 
for a hundred and thirty years, has been a land- 
mark among nations; for more than sixty years— 
from the date of our national existence—it has been 
& prominent mark in our national boundaries. The 


That lake, | 
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know this great historical incident may find it ou: 
by tasting the intellectual crumb which fell froyy, 
Mr. Jefferson’s table in 1806, and which Mr. Pj;- 
kin has preserved for a feast this day in the Ameri- 
can Senate. Mr. Jefferson’s table was one at 
which something else besides the body was fed. | 
was never at it but once, and then I sat there fiye 
hours, not for the Burgundy, which was, in fact— 
what a certain American Minister said of the Kino 
of Portugal’s dinner—* excellent,’’ but for the eo). 
versation, Which was divine. And now I wili say 
that I saw Mr. Pickering once, and under cireyy;- 
stances to remember him also. It was at the exty, 
session of Congress, in 1813—he a member of t}, 
House of Representatives, I a looker-on from the 
hot and suffocating gallery, better paid for my suf. 
ferance than those who are listening to me now. 
I saw an aged man, always in his seat, always a: 
tentive, always respectful. ‘The decorum of \j), 
conduct struck me; I inquired his name; it turned 
out to be one who had been formed in the seh»! 
of Washington, of whony f Knew but little up io 


| that time but through the medium of party wate). 
| words, and of whom I then said, that, if eveyts 


should ever make mea member of Congress, | 
should love to imitate the decorum. 

The line of Utrecht is termed, by Mr. Pickering, 
an “imaginary’’ line. That is correct. [t was 
never run, nor intended to be run, nor possible to 
berun. The treaty required it to be ** determined;” 
and it was determined by astronomical points and 
lines and by geographical features—the hich land; 
parting two systems of waters—those of Hudson’s 
Bay and those of the Canadian Lakes. And here 
I will say that there were two sets of boundaries to 
be established under this same treaty of Utrecht 
one on the north of Canada, which was done as 
stated within the year limited; the other on tly 
south of Canada, Cae Acadia and the British 
colonies on the Atlantic, for which no time was 
limited, and which was never done. Confounding 
these two sets of boundanes, one of which was 
determined and the other not, may have led some 
minds into error—those minds which cannot apply 
words to things. 

Mr. Pitkin, in this letter, speaks of a long com 
munication made by Colonel Pickering on the 1&th 
of January, 1804, to Mr. Jefferson, when the trea- 
ty of Mr. King was under consideration, and after 
the purchase of Louisiana. Without doubt thot 


| was the identical paper transmitted by Mr. Maidi- 
/ son to Mr. Monroe, with his official despatch to 
that Minister of February 14, 1804, as “a paper 
| * stating the authority on which the decision of th 


* commissioners under the treaty of Utrecht rests, avi 
‘ the reasoning opposed to the construction making the 
‘ 49th degree of latitude the northern boundary of Low 
‘isiana.”’ 1 mentioned that paper once before, 
when it was pretty well cried down by the Sena- 
tor from Michigan, [Mr.Cass.] I mention it now 


/again, under better auspices, and with hopes ot 


better results. The author is found, and found 
where he ought to be, among those who feared the 


effect of rejecting the fifth article of Mr. Rufus 


' and to the head of the Mississippi. 


It is not the recollection of || 


King’s treaty of 1803. That treaty settled our 
whole northern boundary with Great Britain, from 
Passamaquoddy Bay to the Lake of the Woods, 
I The fifth ar- 
ticle of it brought the line from the lake, by the 
shortest course, to the Mississippi: it closed up the 
long-standing controversy about the course of that 
line. Now, it happened that the treaty for the 
purchase of Louisiana was negotiated in Paris 
about the same time that Mr. King’s treaty was 
negotiated in London, and without his knowledge. 
The two treaties arrived in the United States to- 


| gether—went to the Senate together, with a strong 
‘|| recommendation from Mr. Jefferson to reject te 
| fifth article of Mr. King’s treaty, because the ac- 





quisition of Louisiana gave us a new line from the 


Lake of the Woods which would run clear north 


of the head of the Mississippi, preventing the 
British from getting to the river, and thereby ren- 
dering nugatory the treaty stipulations of 1753 and 
1794 which gave them a right to its navigation. 
The maintenance of this new line, which was 
not only to protect the Mississippi river, but all 
Louisiana, from British ingression, was a primary 
object of Mr. Jefferson; and for that purpose the 
rejection of the fifth article of Mr. King’s treaty 
became indispensable. The New England Sena- 
tors dreaded the loss of the whole treaty if the fifth 
article was expunged: nine of them voted against 


treaty of Utrecht made it so; and he that does not |! the striking out; and it was while this treaty was 








under consideration in the Senate that Mr. Picker- 
ing, one of the nine, communicated this paper to 
Mr. Jefferson, not at all denying the 49th parallel 
as the line of Utrecht, but arguing against the con- 
struction which would now make that line the 
northern boundary of Louisiana. The tenor of 
his argument is not given; possibly the Earl of 
Selkirk fell upon some parts of it in his memorial 
to Lord Holland, when he supposed it to be abro- 
cated by war, and superseded by the connivance 
of the Spaniards, in permitting the British to oc- 
cupy the whole left flank of Louisiana, as low down 
in places as 45°. Mr. Jefferson adhered to his new 
line. The fifth article was struck out. The whole 
treaty was risked and lost, and it was forty years 


afterwards, and we all know with what angry dis- | 
cussions, with what dangers of war, with what ex- | 
pense of money in calling out troops, this long | 


contested boundary was at last established. All 
this was risked, all this was encountered to save 
the line of Utrecht! Yet we now find that line de- 
nied, and all the organs, great and small, blowing 
with might and main to swell the loud notes of 


denial, and to drown the voice which speaks up | 


for the truth. 


Several copies of Hutchins’s geographical work | 


have been sent to me, all containing the words 
transeribed by Mr. Pickering. Other works also 
have been sent me. Ihave more material on hand 


than I can use, and must limit myself to a brief || 


selection. Among these books sent me is one of 
special authority—the geographical work of Thom- 


_ 


as Jeffreys, Esq., Geographer to his Royal High- | 
ness the Prince of Wales, printed at the corner of | 


St. Martin’s Lane, near Charing Cross, London, 
A. D. 1753. This royal geographer, who would 
hardly curtail the fair proportions of the dominions 
to whose heir apparent (afterwards George III.) he 
vas addressing his work, thus speaks of the line 
which parts the British Hudson Bay and the 
French Canadian possessions: 

“ Beginning at Davis’s Inlet, on the east coast of Labra- 
dor or New Britain, in the latitude of about 56 degrees, and 
drawing it with a curve through the Lake Abitibis, down to 
the 49th degree of latitude; from thence to be continued to 


the Northwest ocean, as it was settled by commissioners 
under the treaty of Utrecht.” 


Mr. Jeffreys adds to this description of the line of 
Utrecht, remarks upon the same line as laid down 
by D’Anville, the Royal French Geographer, points 


out what he deems erroneous in it, and takes credit | 


to himself in making it more favorable to the 
French than the French had made it to themselves. 
The latitude of 49 to the Western Ocean is his limit 
of the British possessions. 

I have said that more material has been furnish- 
ed to me than I can use. Among these | must 


acknowledge the kindness of Mr. Edmund J. Fors- | 
tall, of New Orleans, a man of letters, and who | 
sends me a reference to Postlethwayt’s Commer- | 
cial Dictionary, which, in fact, is the dictionary | 


of Savary, Inspector General of French Manu- 
factures and Commerce in the time of Louis the 
Fifteenth, and whose work was done into English, 
withimprovements, byMr. Malachy Postlethwayt, 
whose name it bears with English readers. This 
dictionary of Savary contains, in the body of the 
work, the description of the Utrecht line as shown 


on the maps, and thus gives authority for what 
appears there. 


Another contribution, which I have pleasure to | 
acknowledge, is from a gentleman of Baltimore, for- || 


merly of the House of Representatives, (Mr. Ken- 


directing a writ to be issued for electing a burgess in 
the place of Frederick Herne, Esq., who, since his 


election, hath accepted, as the Journal says, the office || 


of one of his Majesty’s commissaries for treating 


with commissaries on the part of France for settling | 


The || 


the trade between Great Britain and France. 
same ay occurs at the same time with respect 
to James Murray, Esq., and Sir Joseph Martyn. 
Che tenth article of the treaty of Utrecht applies to 
limits in North America, the eleventh and fifteenth 
to commerce; and these commissaries were ap- 
pointed under some or all of these articles. Others 
might have been appointed by the King, and not 
nenuioned in the journals, as not being members 


of Parliament whose vacated seats were to be filled. | 


All three of the articles of the treaty were equally 
obligatory for the appointment of commissaries; 


and here is proof that three were appointed under | 


the commercial articles. 
One more piece of testimony, and I have done. 
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And, first, a little statement to introduce it. We 
all know that in one of the debates which took 
place in the British House of Commons on the 
Ashburton treaty, and after that treaty was ratified 
and past recall, mention was made ofa certain map 
called the King’s map, which had belonged to the 
late King, (George II1.,) and hung in his library 
| during his lifetime, and afterwards in the Foreign 
Office, from which said office the said map silently 
disappeared about the time of the Ashburton 
treaty, and which certainly was not before our 
Senate at the time of the ratification of that treaty. 
Well, the member who mentioned it in Parliament 
said there was a strong red line upon it, about the 
|| tenth of an inch wide, running all alone where the 
Americans said the true boundary was, with these 
words written along it in four places in King 
| George’s handwriting: ** This is Oswald’s line;’’ 
meaning, it is the line of the treaty of peace ne- 
rotiated by Mr. Oswald on the British side, and 
therefore called Oswald’s line. 
Now, what I have to say is this: That when- 
ever this royal map shall emerge from its retreat 
and resume its place in the Foreign Office, on it 
|; will be found another strong red line about the 
tenth of an inch wide, in another place, with these 
words written on it: Boundaries between the Brit- 
ish and French possessions in America “ as fixed 
by the treaty of Utrecht.”” To complete this last and 
crowning piece of testimony, I have to add that 
| the evidence of it is in the Department of State, as 
is nearly the whole of the evidence which I have 
used in crushing this pie-poudre insurrection— 
** this puddle-lane rebeilion’’—against the truth and 
majesty of history, which, beginning with a clerk 
in the Department of State, spread to all the or- 


United States, held divided empire in this cham- 
ber for four months, and now dies the death of the 
ridiculous. 

I have now got to the end of the errors which I 
|| propose to correct at the present time. 1 have 
| consumed: the day in getting ready to speak—in 
| clearing away the rubbish which had been piled 
up in my path. On another day, if the Senate 
oleate I will go to work on the Oregon question, 
and endeavor to show how far we shall be right, 
;|, and how far we may be wrong, in exercising the 
jurisdiction and sovereignty which this bill pro- 
poses (which is not a copy of the British act, but 
goes far beyond it) over an undefined extent of 
| territory, to which we know there are conflicting 
claims. Light upon this point, at this time, may 
be of service to our country; and I mean to dis- 
charge my duty to her, regardless of all conse- 
quences to myself. 

Mr. B. then gave way to a motion for adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. HAYWOOD moved that the further con- 


next; which motion was agreed to. 

On motion, it was ; 

Resolved, That when the Senate adjourn, it be to 
meet on Monday next. 


THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


Mr. HAYWOOD moved that the Senate should 
| proceed to the consideration of the bill supplement- 
/ary to the bill providing for the prosecution of 
the existing war between the United States and the 
Republic of Mexico; which was agreed to. 


‘|| The bill was read a second time and considered | 
nedy,) who gives me an extract from the Journal of | 
the British House of Commons, March 5th, 1714, | 


as in committee of the whole, and, after some con- 
versation, 


| evidently indisposed to act upon the bill at so late 


|, consideration of propriety required that its con- 
| sideration should be delved till Monday. 
Several Senators. ‘* Certainly.”’ 
Mr. HAYWOOD insisted upon immediate ac- 
tion on the bill; but a motion to adjourn prevailing, 
The Senate adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, May 22, 1846. 

The Journal of yesterday (having been read in 
art only) was approved. 

The SPEAKER said the business first in order 
|| would be the call of the committees in their order 
for reports. 

Mr. ISAAC E. HOLMES, from the Commit- 


i tee on Naval Affairs, to which was referred the 


gana, big and little; then reached the Senate of the | 


sideration of the bill be postponed till Monday 
- 


Mr. SPEIGHT observed that the Senate was . 


a period of the day, and in his judgment every , 


' € the calendar of private bills shal 
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bill from the Senate entitled * An act to repeal a 


‘part of the act making appropriations for the 
‘naval service for the year ending the 30th June, 
*1846,"’ reported the same with the following 
amendment: 

Add to the end of the bill the following: 

And be it further enacted, That the proviso in the 
act entitled  Anact making appropriations for the 
‘naval service for the fiscal year ending the 30th 
‘ of June, 1845, approved June 17th, 1844,”’ which 
is in the following words, to wit: “dnd provided 
‘further, ‘That no portion of the said sum be ap- 
‘plied to the pay of any officers of any grade of 
‘the navy beyond the number allowed by law in 
‘the respective grades on the Ist day of Septem- 
‘ber, 1842,’ be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

The amendment was concurred in, and the bill 
as amended was read a third time and passed. 

DRAWBACKS. 

Mr. MeCLELLAND, from the Committee on 
Commerce, reported a bill for the allowance of 
drawback on foreign merchandise imported into 
certain districts of the United States from the Brit- 
ish North American provinces, and exported to 
foreign countries, 

The bill having been read twice, 

Mr. MeCLELLAND asked that it be put on its 
third reading. 

Mr. BRODHEAD moved its reference to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. MeCLELLAND opposed the motion, and 
briefly explained the objects of the bill. 

Mr. P. KING and Mr. I.J&. HOLMES said a 
few words in favor of its passage. 

Mr. BRODHEAD and Mr. DARRAGH briefly 
insisted on the necessity of an examination of the 
provisions of the bill before final action was takea 
upon it. 

Mr. SIMS, of South Carolina, moved the pre- 
vious question. 

On which demand no quorum voted. 

Mr. VIN'TON called for the reading of the bill. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE moved a call of the House, 
which was refused. 

The bill was then again read. 

Mr. GENTRY said he thought it was manifest 
that any attempt to legislate during the present 


' week, when the attention of members was so 
/much given to the exhibition being made of the 


results of American industry, would be productive 
of no good. He moved, therefore, that when the 
House adjourn, it adjourn to meet on Monday 
next, 

The yeas and nays were taken, and the vote 
stood, yeas 65, nays 93. 

So the motion to adjourn to Monday was re- 
jected. ; 

The demand for the previous question was then 
seconded. The main question was ordered, and 
the bill (having been ordered to a third reading 
now) was read a third time and passed in the fol- 
lowing form, to wit: 

Be it enacted by the Senate ant House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That any 
merchandise imported from the British North American 
Provinces adjoining the United States, which shall have 
been duly entered, and the duties thereon paid or secured, 
according to law, at either of the ports of entry in the coHec- 
tion districts situated on the northern, northeastern, and 
northwestern frontiers of the United States, may be trans- 
ported by land or by water, or partly by land and partly by 
water, to any port or ports from which merchandise may, 
under existing laws, be exported with such privilege to any 
foreign country: Provided, That such exportation shall be 
made within one year from the date of importation of said 
merchandise, and that existing laws relating to the transport- 
ation of merchandise entitled to drawback from one district 
to another, or to two other districts, and the due exportation 
and proof of landing thereof, and all regulations which the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe for the security of 
the revenue, shall be complied with. 


THE PRIVATE CALENDAR. 


On motion of Mr. DANIEL, the House re- 
solved itself into Committee of the Whole, (Mr. 
Hupson, of Massachusetts, in the chair,) and pro- 


‘| ceeded to the consideration of the private calendar 


under the restriction contained in the following rule: 
‘On the first and fourth Friday of each month 

Y be called over, 

‘and the bills to the passage of which no objection 


‘shall then be made shall be first considered and 


‘ disposed of.” 

A number of bills were read; and no objection 
having been made, were laid aside, to be reported 
to the House. 
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The committee now became involved in a point 
of order, which Jed to an appeal from the decision 
of the Chair, on which no quorum voted. 

The committee rose and reported the fact to the 
louse. 

A motion was made that the House adjourn; 
which motion, by ayes 58, noes 83, was rejected. 

But a quorum having voted, 

The CHLAIRMAN resumed his seat in commit- 
ter. 

The question was ugain taken on sustaining the 
decision of the Chair, which the committee affirmed. 

The committee made some further progress on 
the calendar, 

When «a motion was made by Mr. JAMES A. 
BLACK that the committee rise and report to the 
House the bills that had been acted on, of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

A bill for the relief of John Stockton, late a lieu- 
tenant in the army of the United States. 

A bill granting a pension to Orris Crosby. 

A bill granting a pension to Elijah C. Babbit. 

A bill to authorize the agent for paying pensions 
at Cincinnati to pay John Wing any arrears of 
pension money due to Dorothy Terrill, deceased. 

A bill for the rel fof John Porter. + 

A tall for the relief of Isaiah Parker. 

\ bill for the rehef of Elisha Hl. Holmes. 

A bill for the relief of Samuel D. Enochs. 

A bill for the relief of N. & L. Dana and Com- 
pany. 

A bill 
Greely. 

A till for the relief of Emanuel Berri and John 
M. Reese. 

A lull for the relief of James G. McCloud, of 
Lion county, lowa ‘Territory. 

A till to confirm an entry of land, made by the 
administrator of James Anderson, deceased, of 
low a Tea I itory. 

A resolution for the relief of Shelden B. Hayes. 

On the motion of Mr. BLACK, no quorum 
voted. 


for the rchef of 


Philip and Eliphelet 


‘The committee rose and reported the fact. 

Mr. DANIEL moved a call of the House. 

Mr. VINTON moved that the House adjourn; 
which motion, by yeas 30, nays 74, was rejected. 

A call of the House was refused; 

And then the House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, May 23, 1846. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and ap- 
wroved, 

Mr. REID moved a reconsideration of the vote 
by which the House had yesterday passed (with 
an amendment) the Senate bill entitled **An act 
to repeal a part of the act making appropriations 
for the naval service for the year ending 30th 
June, 1846.” 

The consideration of the motion was postponed 
until Monday next. 


PAY DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY. 


Mr. HARALSON, (on leave given,) from the 
Committee on Military Affairs, to whom had been 
referred the bill from the Senate making alterations 
in the pay department of the army, reported back 
the same without amendment. 

Mr. IHARALSON asked that the bill be put on 
ils passpre. 

Mr.. McKAY raised the question of commit- 
ment, 

The SPEAKER decided that, as the bill made 
no appropriations, commitnent was not necessary. 

Mr. McK AY moved that it be committed to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 

On which motion no quorum voted, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and, being 
taken, were, yeas 11], nays 36. 

So (a quorum having voted) the bill was refer- 
red to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. 

INCREASE OF THE NAVY. 


Mr. STANTON, under instruction from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, asked leave to intro- 
duce a resolution providing that five thousand extra 
copies of the report submitted from that committee 
on the 20th instant, in relation to steam and iron 
friyzates, be printed. 

Objections having been made, 

Mr. DARRAGH moved a suspension of the 
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rules; but two-thirds not voting in the affirmative, 


| Peter Bargy, jr., and Hugh Stewart, coming up 


the rules were not suspended. 

Mr. DANIEL moved that the House proceed to 
the consideration of the private calendar. 

Mr. HARALSON moved that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, with a view to take up the bill reported 
by him. 

The motion of Mr. DANIEL having precedence | 
(on Fridays and Saturdays) the question thereon 
was taken, and decided in the affirmative. 

So the House passed to the consideration of 


THE PRIVATE CALENDAR. 


A number of bills on their engrossment (on the 
Speaker’s table) were taken up. 

The joint resolution for the relief of Peter Gor- 
man was read a third time and passed. 

The bill for the relief of the owner and crew of 
the schooner ** Florilla’’ coming up, 

It was ordered to a third reading. 

And, having being read a third time, and the 
question being on its final passage— 


Mr. CULLOM asked the yeas and nays, which |! 


were ordered; and, being taken, were—yeas 77, | 
nays 76. 

So the bill was passed. 

The bill for the relief of the owner and crew of 
the schooner * Henrietta’? coming up, 

It was ordered to a third reading. 

And having been read a third time, and the ques- 
tion being on its final passace— 

Mr. G.S. HOUSTON demanded the yeas and 


nays, which were ordered; and being taken, were | 


—vyeas 76, nays 86. 

So the bill was rejected. 

Mr. BRODHEAD moved a reconsideration of 
the vote. 

And the question being taken, the House refused 
to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. REID moved a suspension of the rules, to 
enable him to submit a motion fixing the daily hour 
of the meeting of the House at 10 o’clock 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and, being ta- | 


ken, were—yeas 83, nays 80. 


So, two-thirds not voting in the affirmative, the | 


rules were not suspended. 

[A message was received from the President of 
the United States, by the hands of J. K. Walker, 
Esq., his Private Secretary, informing the House 
that the President had approved and signed certain 
bills.] 

The House resumed the consideration of bills on 
the private calendar. 

The bill for the relief of Elbourne Allen coming 
up on the question of engrossment, 

Mr. HUNGERFORD sent to the Clerk’s table 
certain papers, (which were read,) to show that 
Mr. Allen had no valid claim whatsoever. 

After some conversation between Mr. DANIEL 
and Mr. E. H. EWING, and after ineffectual mo- 
tions to recommit and to postpone, 

The question was taken, and the bill was re- 
jected, 

Mr. MORSE moved a reconsideration of the 
vote by which the bill for the relief of the owner 
and crew of the schooner ‘* Florilla’’ had been 

assed, 

Mr. WINTHROP demanded the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered, and, being taken, were—yeas | 


75, nays 87. 1) 


So the vote was not reconsidered. 

The bill for the relief of J. W. Nye, assignee of 
on the question of engrossment— 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON called for the read- 
ing of the report. 

3ut the House refused to have it read. 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON then spoke briefly 
in opposition to the bill, (yielding for explanation 
to Mr. Brinkernorr.) 

Mr. A. D. SIMS supported the bill. 

Mr. BOWLIN opposed it. 

The question on the engrossment of the bill was 
then taken, and the vote stood—yeas 59, nays 79. 

So the bill was rejected. 

The SPEAKER corrected an error which had 
taken place in the annunciation of the vote by 
which the bill for the relief of the owner and crew 
of the schooner * Florilla’’ had been passed. The 
vote had been announced as 77 yeas, 76 nays. 
The true state of the vote was yeas 77, nays T7— 
a tie. The Speaker now voted in the negative, 


making the vote stand yeas 77, nays 78. i 


| So the bill was rejected. 


And the SPEAKER announced that the subse- 
c macnn i sramwins on the motion of the gentleman 
rom Louisiana [Mr. Morse} to reconsider, were 
a nullity; inasmuch as that gentleman, under the 
| true state of facts, having voted with the minority 
and not with the majority, had no power under 
| the rule to make the motion. 
Some conversation followed on a point of order 
which led to no action. . 
And the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, &c. 


The following petitions and memorials were pre- 
| sented, under the rule, and referred to the appro- 
_ priate committees: 


By Mr. JEFFERSON DAVIS: The petition of citizens of 

| Kemper county, Mississippi, praying the establishment of a 

| mail-route: referred to the Committee on the Post Offic: 

| and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: The petition of eitizens of Calais, 
Maine, for making a port of entry at that place within ti: 
collection district of Passamaquoddy: referred to the Com 

| mittee on Cominerce. 

| By Mr. I. E. HOLMES: The memorial of the Marine So 
ciety of Charleston, praying that some provision be made 
for American captains in distress in foreign ports. 

By Mr. M. L. MARTIN: The petition of citizens of Dodge 

| county, praying the establishment of a mail-route frony Wa 
tertown to Pond du Lac, in the Territory of Wisconsin 

Also, the remonstrance of the Stockbridge Ludians against 

the repeal of the act making them citizens of the United 

States. 

By Mr. R. SMITH: The remonstranee of 73 citizens of 

|| Maine settlement, in Madison county, Ihinois, against a 

| land appropriation for completing the Cumberland road, and 
praying an appropriation of money from the treasury; and 
that the work be prosecuted as heretofore by the Genera} 

Government: referred to the Committee of the Whole on 
|| the State of the Union. 

By the SPEAKER: The petition of David Slater and 
three hundred citizens of Lowa Territory, prayimg that ther 
may be formed a new ‘Territory, to commence at the 42) 
parallel, and to extend to the northern boundary of the 

| United States, to be called the Docota Territory. Also, the 

| resolutions of a large meeting held in Dubuque and Lowa 

Territory on the same subject: referred to the Committee on 

Territories. 

By Mr. MORSE: The petition of Elijah Cannon, praying 
| to be confirmed in the possession of a certain tract of land: 
referred to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

By Mr. SCAMMON: The petition of Hannah Norton, of 
Lemington, Maine, widow of Nathaniel Norton, praying tor 
|| a pension on account of the services of her husband during 

the revolutionary war: referred to the Committee on Revo 
|, lutionary Pensions. 

| By Mr. GARVIN: The petition of John Forest, an invalid 

| soldier: referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


} 
} 


| IN SENATE. 
Monpay, May 25, 1846. 


A message was received from the House of Rep- 
|| resentatives announcing that said House had passed 
| sundry private bills. 
| Mr. HUNTINGTON presented a memoria! 
| from citizens of Middlesex county, Connecticut, 
| praying an alteration in the rates of newspaper 
|, postage, and opposing any change in the rates of 
|| letter postage; which was referred to the Commit- 
|, tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
| 


| Mr. DICKINSON presented the proceedings of 
| a public meeting of citizens of New York, in rela- 
tion to the existing war with Mexico, and tender- 
ing their services in its prosecution. 

In presenting the above, Mr. D. said: 

Mr. Presipent: I have the honor to present 
the proceedings of a public meeting recently held 
in the city of New York, in view of the existing 
state of war between the United States and Mexi- 
co. It has been, and doubtless truly, represented 


| as one of the largest, most enthusiastic, and patri- 


otic meetings ever known to that great city; and 
to one acquainted with its people, the proceedings 
show that every business interest and political di- 
vision was not only represented, but merged in 
one great party, having only for its object the in- 
terest and honor of our country; as an earnest of 
| which, they tender to the Government every facil- 
ity afforded by that city for carrying on the war 
vigorously, as will appear from the resolutions. 
will not deny, Mr. President, that, in present- 
ing these proceedings, as a representative of New 
Yiik, I experience a degree of pride and gratifica- 
‘tion which no language can adequately describe. 
These proceedings warmly commend the action ot 
the Government; and [avail myself of the occa- 
sion to say that the bill which received the action 
of Congress recently, and is now a law, has my 
entire approbation, and would have had my vote 
| had I been present. 


| . 


In presenting the proceedings of this meeting, 
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in view of the late gratifying intelligence, I cannot 
refrain from congratulating the officers and mem- 
pers of this meeting upon victories more recent, 
nd successes more triumphant than those to which 
their proceedings so appropriately respond. But 
the generous sentiment and elevated patriotism 
which breathe in every word of these resolutions, 
oak for themselves, and are too briefly and truly 
eloquent to be withheld from the Senate and the 
mblic, and I desire their reading, 

The resolutions were then read by the Secreta- 
ry, and, with the other proceedings, were laid 
pon the table. 

Mr. BAGBY asked leave to withdraw from the 
gles of the Senate the papers of Catlin, Peoples, & 
(Co., which was granted. 

Mr. CORWIN presented the following resolu- 
tion; which was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary 
je instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
changing the time of holding the circuit and dis- 
siet courts of the United States for the district of 
Ohio. 

On motion of Mr. WOODBRIDGE, the report 
of the Seeretary of the Treasury, transmitted to 
the Senate a few days since, in relation to the min- 
eral lands in the Lake Superior region, in Michigan 
and Wisconsin, was ordered to be printed for the 
use of the Senate. 

On motion of Mr. DIX, the report of the Secre- 
tary of War and the accompanying documents, in 


ylation to the improvement of the harbors of Dun- | 


kirk and Cattaraugus, on Lake Erie, was ordered 
to be printed for the use of the Senate. 

Mr. JARNAGIN, from the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, reported a bill for the relief of Samuel 
W. Bell; which was read, and passed to the second 


reading. The accompanying report was ordered 


to he printed. 

On motion of Mr. RUSK, the Senate took up 
the bill establishing certain post-routes, and for 
other purposes; which was considered as in com- 


mittee of the whole, and, having been amended, | 


was reported back to the Senate, the amendments 
were concurred in, and the bill ordered to be en- 
crossed for a third reading. 


By unanimous consent the bill was then read a 
third time, and passed. 


PROSECUTION OF THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


On motion of Mr. DIX, the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of the bill supplemental to an act 


entitled ** An act providing for the prosecution of | 


the existing war between the United States and the 
Republic of Mexico,” and for other purposes; the 
pending question being upon an amendment moved 
hy Mr. Arcuison, providing that all general offi- 
cers appointed under this act shall be dismissed at 
the close of the war, or within three months there- 
alter, 

Mr. DIX said he hoped the amendment would 
not prevail. An increase in the number of general 
oficers had become necessary in consequence of 
the inerease of rank and file, and the addition of 
another regiment. ‘The amendment of the Senator 
‘rom Missouri contemplated the dismissal of the 
newly-appointed officers at the close of the war. 
l'might happen that the officers to be appointed 
would become distinguished, and it would become 
‘esirable that they should be retained. As the law 
now stood, all general officers were placed upon 
the same footing, and a reduction of the whole 
number would take place. The effect of the amend- 
ment would be to make it obligatory to discharge 
those officers from the service at the close of the 
war. It seemed to him exceedingly appropriate 
_ the power of retaining those officers should 

cist, 

Mr. WESTCOTT said he was opposed to the 
‘mendment of the honorable Senator from Mis- 
“url, [Mr. Arcuison.] The honorable Senator 
trom New York [Mr. Dix] had advanced some 
reasons which influenced his opinion in a better 
manner than he could have done; but he (Mr. W.) 
hed an additional reason. ‘This was the operation 
and the effect of the amendment, if adopted, upon 
all the officers of the regular army of superior rank 
how in service, and who might be promoted under 
this law. It would be harsh and unjust towards 
them. Arms is their profession. The amendment 
Seemed to anticipate that the President would ap- 
— all these additional generals allowed by this 
ill from citizens now in private life. Mr. W. 
said he saw no such direction to the Executive in 


the bill, and he trusted it would not ‘be the case; 
certain he was that it would not be satisfactory to 
the country. Now, if this bill passed with this 
amendment, and General Taylor should be pro- 
moted to a brigadiership or major generalship, as 
soon as the war was over he is to be dismissed 
from the service. Mr. W. said those who had 
not devoted a whole lifetime to service in the ar- 
my, but who went into a brigadier or a major gen 
eral’s place in the regular army at one leap, could 
not complain of the effect of this amendment as to 
themselves. Unless the amendment was modified 
to prevent such effect as to the officers now in the 
regular army who may be promoted, and who 
would be dismissed when they had closed the war 
for their gallantry in closing it, he should vote 
against it. 

Mr. ATCHISON said he disliked to trouble the 
Senate at any time with any remarks of his, but it 
was perhaps necessary that he should explain the 
reason why he had proposed this amendment. 
His object was that, after the close of the war, the 
Government should not be encumbered with an 
unnecessary number of Major Generals and Briga- 
dier Generals; that those officers should not be 
fastened upon the Government for all future time; 
that it might be clearly understood in advance by 
those officers, whether they were to be taken from 
the army or not, that their term of service would 
expire at the close of the war, so that in accepting 
the appointment they might know upon what con- 
dition they accepted it. It was for this purpose, 
and this alone, that he had offered this amend- 
ment. He was aware that he might be told that 
Congress had the entire control of the matter, 
and that they might pass a law dismissing those 
officers at the close of the war; but he thought it 
would be far preferable that the thing should be 
regulated beforehand. He presumed there would 


_ be no dissent from the principle, for it could hardly 
| be expected that the increased force was to be kept 


up. There was already a sufficiently large peace 
establishment, perhaps too large. ‘That was a 
matter, however, which he had nothing to do with 
atpresent. Ifan officer at present in the army— 
if Gen. Taylor himself accept promotion, no in- 
jury would be done by this provision, because he 


| would be aware of the condition upon which pro- 


motion was conferred. 
The modification suggested by his friends around 
him he was willing to accept, but he did not know 
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whether it would be acceptable to the Senate; it | 


was that, at the close of the war, there should bea 
reduction. The question would then be which 
should be dismissed. He hoped there would be 


/ no objection to the amendment which he had of- 


4} 


fered. 
Mr. MANGUM said he had hoped that the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs 


would have made a full and minute exposition of | 
| the views of the Government, or of the views of 
| the committee, in regard to the necessity for this 
| increase of general officers; or, at the very least, 
| that he would, in his place, have offered some in- 


formation in regard to the action of the committee. 
Being himself utterly untrained in all military 
matters, knowing nothing on the subject except 
what the most ordinary citizen in the country 
knew, it did nevertheless strike him, at the first 
blush, that the increase proposed was greatly dis- 
proportionate to the necessity. By means of the 


very full supply of military officers. And he was 
utterly unwilling, since the country had gone to 
the expense it had in supporting that academy for 


the purpose of instruction in military science, to || 


see that vast amount of training thrown away. It 
seemed to him somewhat premature at this time, 
without having any definite knowledge on the 
subject, to increase greatly the number of officers 
of the army. 


| officers of the last war were men who had won 


| of General Jackson. 


their way first as volunteers. Such was the case 


And where would be found 


' aman who would command more confidence than 


It was a remark that was veri- 


General Taylor? 


| fied by examples innumerable, that, in time of 


war, military talent would develop itself; it would 
emerge from the ranks; and he thought it would 
be time enough when men showed themselves 
worthy of high and distinguished positions, to 
confer distinctions and appointments upon them. 
To confer offices upon a multitude of men, wheth- 
er they were qualified or not, was, he thought, 


Some of the most distinguished | 
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very improper. It would, to be sure, offer a good 
opportunity for patronage. They had already 
major generals and brigadier generals; and those 
who had devoted their lives to the service were 
the men who ought to be promoted. 

He moved that the bill be laid upon the table, 
or passed by informally for the present, in order 
to proceed to the consideration of the special 
order. 

The motion was agreed to, and the bill infor- 
mally passed over until to-morrow. 


SPECIAL ORDER. 


The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the special order, the motion pending being that 
of Mr. Westcort to postpone the further consid- 
eration of the bill to establish jurisdiction over the 
territory of Oregon until the first Monday in De- 
cember next. 

Mr. BENTON rose and addressed the Senate 
as follows: 

In resuming my speech on this subject, LT wish 
to say, Mr. President, that the bill now before the 
Senate is not the one recommended by the Pres 
ident of the United States. He recommended that 
the sovereignty and jurisdiction of the United 
States be extended to our Oregon territory to the 
same extent that Great Britain had extended her 
sovereignty and jurisdiction to the same country 
In this recommendation I fully concur; and | ven- 
ture to say that, if such a bill was brought in, ut 
might pass the Senate (leaving out unnecessary 
speeches) in as little time as it would require to 
read it three times by its title. But the bill before 
the Senate is not of that character. It goes far be- 
yond the President’s recommendation. It proposes 
many things not found in the British actof 1821 
things implying exclusive jurisdiction and sover- 


eignty in us, and that to an undefined extent of 


country, and under circumstances which must im- 
mediately produce hostile collisions between our 


agents and the British agents on the other side of 


the Rocky Mountains. [I am opposed to all this; 
but Lam not in favor of the indefinite postpone- 
ment of the bill. I wish to see it amended and 
made conformable to the President’s recommenda- 
tion. Ifgentlemen who have the conduct of the 
measure here will bring in such an amendment, 
and put it on its passage without speeches, | will 
stop my speech until it is passed. 

I will now proceed to show, as well as I can, 
the degree and extent of our just claims beyond 
the Rocky Mountains. 

To understand what I mean to say, it is neces- 
sary to recollect the geography of the country in 
question, and see it presenting, as it does, three 
distinet geographical divisions, to each of which a 
different claim and a different degree of claim at- 
taches, and which cannot be confounded under 
any one reneral view, without a general mystifica- 


| tion and total confusion of the whole subject. "The 


Columbia river and its valley is one of these divis- 
ions; the islands along the coast is another; Fra- 
zer’s river and its valley (called by the British 
New Caledonia) is the third. Under these three 


| divisions I now propose to speak of the country. 


Under these divisions I have always spoken of it; 


_and what I have said of one part had no applica- 


tion to another. When I spoke of the great river 
of the West and its valley, either by its American 


| name of Columbia or its Indian name of Oregon, 
existence of a military academy, they had got a | 


I never intended Frazer’s river and its valley, or 

Vancouver’s Island, or the Gulf of Georgia, or 

Desolation Sound, or Broughton’s Arch. When 
~~ 

I speak of the coast and the islands, I do not mean 

the continent and the mountains; and when 1 


speak of Frazer’s river or New Caledonia, | do 


not mean the Columbia river. I repudiate all such 
Inose and slovenly verbiage; and, desiring to be 
understood according to my words, I go on to 
speak of the country beyond the Rocky Mountains 
under the three great geographical divisions into 
which Nature has formed it, and to which political 


| events have so naturally adapted themselves. 


I begin with the islands. 

From the Straits of Fuca (in fact from Puget’s 
Sound) to the peninsula of Alaska—oAdistance of 
one thousand miles—there is a net-work of islands 
—an archipelago—some large, some small, check- 
ered in together, and covering the coast to the 
extent of one, two, and even three hundred miles 
in front of the continent. They are most of them 
of volcanic impression, and separated from each 
other and the continent by deep bays, gulfs, and 


| | 
! 
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straits, and by long deep chasms, to which navi- 
gators have given the name of canals. This long 
checker-board of islands, and the waters which 
contain them, have been the theatre of maritime 
discovery to many nations, and especially Span- 
ish, British, and Russian; but, except the Rus- 
sians, no nation made permanent settlements on 
any of these islands; and they only as low down 
as latitude 55. The British and Spaniards both 
abandoned Vancouver’s Island after the Nootka 
Sound controversy; and from that time had no 
setuement of any kind on the coast, or islands, 
north of Cape Mendocino, latitude 41°; and the 
British had none anywhere. In this state of the 
case the question came on between Russia, Great 
Britain, and the United States, in which the dis- 
tinction between the islands and the continent was 
acknowledged by all the Powers, and Russia ex- 
cluded from the coutinent, and confined to the 
islands, because her discoveries and settlements 
were not continental, but insular. The convention 
with Russia (Briush and American) of 1824-25 
were framed upon that principle; and now | 
proceed to read the instructions from our Govern- 
ment under which this distinction between the 
islands and the continent was asserted and main- 
tamed. LT read from Mr. Adams’s despatch to Mr. 
Middleton, July 22d, 1823: 

“It never has been admitted, by the various European 
nations which have formed settlements in this hemisphere, 
that the occupation of an island gave any claim whatever to 
territorial possessions on the continent to which it was ad 
jooing. The recognised principle has rather been the re 
verse; as, by the law of nature, islands must rather be 


considered as appurtenant to continents, than continents to 
islands.’ 


And again, in Mr. Middleton’s communications 
to the Russian Government: 

* The Russians have an establishment upon the island of 
Sitka, in latitude 57° 30°. This fort, built in 1799, was de 
stroved three years after by the natives of the country, and 
re-established in 1804 by Mr. Lisianki, who ealled it New 
Archangel. Russia cannot, however, avail herself of the 
circuunstance of that possession to form a foundation for 
rights on the continent, the usage of nations never having 
established that the occupation of an island could give rights 
upon a neighboring continent. The principle is, rather, that 
the islands ought to be considered as appendant to the conti 
nent, than the inverse of the proposition.” 

These were the instructions to our Minister, 
under which we treated with Russia in 1824, and 
upon which the conventions of that period were 
formed. They establish the fact that these islands 
in front of the northwest coast were considered a 
separate geographical division of the country, gov- 
erned by national law applicable to islands; and 
that discoveries among them, even perfected by 
settlement, gave no claims upon the continent. 
"This is the way the two Powers settled with Rus- 
sia. Applying the same principle to themselves, 
and no discovery of Vancouver’s Island, or any 
one of the thousand tslands along that coast, can 
rive any territorial claims on the continent. I 
have considered ita cardinal error, in all the recent 
discussions on Oregon, to bottom continental 
claims upon these insular discoveries. ‘The Span- 
iards, as so well shown in the speech of the Sena- 
tor from New York, [Mr. Dix,] were the prede- 
cessors of the British mn these discoveries; but I did 
not understand him as claiming the continent out 
to the Rocky Mountains, and up to 54° 40’, by 
virtue of these maritime discoveries; and Lam very 
sure that I limited my own sanction of his views 
to the tracks of the ships which made the discov- 
erties. Ll consider Spanish discoveries along that 
coast as dominant over the British, both for prior- 
ity of date and for the spirit of ownership in which 
they were made. The Spaniards explored as 
masters of the country, looking after their own 
extended and contiguous possessions, and to which 
no limit had ever been placed: the British explored 
in the character of adventurers, seeking new lands 
in a distant region. Neither made permanent set- 
tlements; both abandoned; and, now, I see noth- 
me, either in the value or the title of these islands, 
for the two nations to fight about. The principle 
of convenience aud mutual good will, so magnani- 
mously proposed by the Emperor Alexander in 
1823, seems to me to be properly applicable to these 
desolate islands, chiefly valuable for harbors, 
which are often nothing but voleanic chasms, too 
deep for anchorage and too abrupt for approach. 
In the discussions of 1824, so far as they were not 
settled, they were considered appurtenant to the 
conunent, instead of the continent being held ap- 
purtenant to them; and the reversal of this princi- 
ple, | apprehend, has been the great error of the 


i] 


| windings,) rising in the Rocky Mountains, oppo- 


| wholly unnavigable for any species of craft. This 
| river was discovered by Sir Alexander Mackenzie 


in 1806, and soon covered by their establishments 


| Frazer’s river, it had already been discovered | 


mont, respectably known to the Senators now 


recent discussions, and has led to the great mistake 
in relation to Frazer’s river. I dismiss the ques- 
tion, then, as to this geographical division of the 
country, with saying that our title to these islands 
is better than that of the British, but that neither is 
perfect for want of settlement; and that now, as 
proposed in 1824, they should follow the fate of the | 
continental divisions in front of which they lie. 
Frazer’s river and its valley, known in north- 
western geography as New Caledonia, is the next 
division of the disputed country to which I shall 
ask the attention of the Senate. It is a river of 
about a thousand miles in length, (following its 


j 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


site the head of the Unjigah, or Peace river, which | 
flows into the Frozen ocean in latitude about 70. | 
The course of this river is nearly north and south, 
rising in latitude 55, flowing south to near latitude 
49, and along that parallel, and just north of it, to 
the Gulf of Georgia, into which it falls behind Van- 
couver’s Island. ‘The upper part of this river is 
good for navigation; the lower half, plunging 
through volcanic chasms in mountains of rock, is 


in 1793, was settled by the Northwest Company 


from head to mouth. No American or Spaniard 
had ever left a track upon this river or its valley. 
Our claim to it, as far as [ ean see, rested wholly 
upon the treaty with Spain of 1819; and her claim 
rested wholly upon those discoveries among the | 
islands, the value of which, as conferring claims 
upon the continent, it has been my province to | 
show in our negotiations with Russia in 1824. At | 
the time that we acquired this Spanish claim to 


twenty-six years by the British; had been settled | 
by them for twelve years; was known by a British 

name; and no Spaniard had ever made a track on 
its banks. New Caledonia, or Western Caledo- 
nia, was the name which it then bore; and it so 
happens that an American citizen, a native of Ver- 


present from that State, and who had spent twen- 
ty years of his life in the hyperborean regions of 
Northwest America, in publishing an account of | 


| his travels and sojournings in that quarter, actually 


published a description of this New Caledonia, as || 
a British province, at the very moment that we 


| were getting it from Spain, and without the least 


suspicion that it belonged to Spain! 


1 speak of 


| Mr. David Harmon, whose Journal of Nineteen 


| Years’ Residence between latitudes 47 and 58 in 
| Northwestern America, was published at Andover, 


in his native State, in the year 1820, the precise 
year after we had purchased this New Caledonia 
from the Spaniards. I read, not from the volume 
itself, which is not in the library of Congress, but |, 
from the London Quarterly Review, January No., 

1822, as reprinted at Boston; article, Western 

CALEDONIA. | 


“The descent of the Peace river through a deep chasm in 
the Rocky Mountains first opened a passage to the adventur- 
ers above mentioned into the unexplored country behind 
them, to which they gave the name of New Caledonia—a 
name, however, which, being already occupied by the Aus- | 
tralasiaus, might advantageously be changed to that of West- | 
ern Caledonia. This passage lies in latitude 55° 30’. Mac- 
kenzie had crossed the Rocky chain many years before in 


| hutitude 544°, and descended a large river flowing to the 


southward, named Tacontche Tessé, which he conceived 
to be the Columbia; but it is now known to empty itself 
about Bireh’s Bay of Vancouver, in latitude 49°; whereas 
the mouth of the Columbia lies in 46° 15’. Another river, 
called the Caledonia, (Frazer’s river,) holding a parallel 
course to the Tacoutche Tessé, (Columbia,) falls into the 
sea near the Admiralty Inlet of Vancouver, in latitude 45°, 
and forms a natural boundary between the new territory of 
Caledonia and the United States, falling in precisely with a 
continued line on the same parallel with the Lake of the 
Woods, and leaving about two degrees of latitude between 
itand the Columbia. Its northern boundary may be taken 
in latitude 57°, close to the southernmost of the Russian set- 
tlements. The length, therefore, will be about 550, and the | 
breadth, from the mountains to the Pacific, from 330 to 350 
geographical miles. 

“The whole of this vast country is in fact so intersected | 
with rivers and lakes, that Mr. Harmon thinks one-sixth 
part of its surface may be considered as water. The largest 
of the latter yet visited ts named Stuart’s lake, and is sup- 
posed to be about 400 miles in circumference. <A post has 
been established on its margin in latitude 54° 30’ north, lon- | 
gitude 125° west. Fifty miles to the westward of this is | 
Frazer's lake, about eighty or ninety miles in circumfer- | 
ence; here, too, a post was established in 1806. A third, of | 
sixty or seventy miles in circumference, has been named | 
McLeod's lake, on the shore of which a fort has been built | 
in latitude 55° north, longitude 124° west. The waters of || 
this lake fall into the Peace river; those flowing out of the || 
other two are supposed to empty themselves into the Pacific, || 
and are probably the two rivers pointed out by Vancouver, || 


| this fish from McLeod’s lake, makes it almost equail 
| tain that its outlet is notinto that ocean. The river 


| between them and the sea,) which was fi 
| guns, iron pots, cloth, tar, and other articles found in thy ir 


| pally of spruce and other kinds of fir, birch, poplar, 
| cypress, and, generally speaking, all those which are 


_ speaking of Canada. 


taking their own share of its drops. 
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near Pont Essington, as we had occasion to obserye 
former article. The immense quantity of salmon w hiet 
nually visit these two lakes, leave no doubt wh 
their communication with the Pacific; and tie 
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out of Stuartv’s lake passes through the populous 
the Nate-ote-tains, who say that white people 
large boats to trade with the A-te-nas, ( 


possession. 
** Most of the mountains of Western Caledonia are ¢ 


‘ ; , lothed 
with timber trees to their very summits, consisting ‘ 


prin I 
iispen, 


5 ; found oy 
the opposite side of the Rocky Mountains. The large animale 


| common to North America, such as buffalo, elk, moose. rein 
| deer, bears, &c., are not numerous in this new ternt 


; 3 ; ry; 
but there is no searcity of the beaver, otter, wolverj), 


marten, foxes of different kinds, and the rest of the fur ay; 


| mals, any more than of wolves, badgers, and polecats ; fyw). 


also, of all the descriptions found in North America, ay 
plentiful in Western Caledonia; cranes visit them in pr: 
digious numbers, as do swans, bustards, geese, and ducks.” 

This is the account given or Mr. Harmon of 
New Caledonia, and given of it by him at the ex- 


| act moment that we were purchasing the Spanish 


title to it! Of this Spanish title, of which the 
Spaniards never heard, the narrator seems to haye 
been as profoundly ignorant as the Spaniards wer 
themselves ; and made his description of New Cal- 
edonia as of a British possession, without any mor 
reference to an adverse title than if he had been 
So much for the written de- 
scription: now let us look at the map, and see how 
it stands there. Here is a map—a 54° 40' map— 
which will show us the features of the country, and 
the names of the settlements upon it. Here is 
Frazer’s river, running from 55° to 49°, and here 
is a line of British posts upon it, from Fort Mo- 
Leod, at its head, to Fort Langley, at its mouth, 
and from Thompson’s Fork, on one side, to Stu- 
art’s Fork on the other. And here are clusters of 
British names, imposed by the British, visible every- 
where—Forts George, St.James, Simpson, Thonp- 


'| son, Frazer, McLeod, Langley, and others: rivers 


and lakes with the same names, and others: and 
here is Deserter’s Creek, so named by Mackenzie, 
because his guide deserted him there in July, 1793; 
and here is an Indian village which he named 
Friendly, because the people were the most friend- 
ly to strangers that he had ever seen; and here ai- 
other called Rascals’ village, so named by Macken- 
zie fifty-three years ago, because its inhabitants 
were the most rascally Indians he had ever seen; 


_ and here is the representation of that famous bound- 


ary line 54° 40’, which is supposed to be the exact 


_ boundary of American territorial rights in that 
| quarter, and which happens to include the whol 


of New Caledonia, except McLeod’s fort, and the 
half of Stuart’s lake, and a spring, which is left 
to the British, while we take the branch which 
flows from it. This line takes all in—river, lakes, 
forts, villages. See how it goes! Starting at 
the sea, it gives us, by a quarter of an inch on th 
map, Fort Simpson, so named after the British 


| Governor Simpson, and founded by the Hudson 


Bay Company. Upon what principle we take this 
British fort I know not—except it be on the as- 
sumption that our sacred right and title being ad- 
justed to a minute, by the aid of these 40 minutes, 
so appositely determined by the Emperor Paul's 
charter to a fur company in 1799, to be on this 
straight line, the bad example of even a slight devi- 
ation from it at the start should not be allowed even 
to spare a British fort away up at Point McIntyre, 
in Chatham Sound. On this principle we can un- 
derstand the inclusion, by a quarter of an inch on 
the map, of this remote and isolated British post. 
The cutting in two of Stuart’s lake, which the line 
does as it runs, is quite intelligible: it must be on 
the principle stated in one of the fifty-four-forly 
papers, that Great Britain should not have one drop 
of our water; therefore we divide the lake, ea h 
The fate ot 
the two forts, McLeod and St. James, so near 0 
each other and so far off from us, united all their 
lives, and now so unexpectedly divided from each 
other by this line, is less comprehensible; and 

cannot account for the difference of their fates, W 
less it is upon the law of the day of judgment, 
when, of two men in the field, one shall be taken 
and the other left, and no man be able to tell the 
reason why. All the rest of the inclusions of Pa 
ish establishments which the line makes, from heat 
to mouth of Frazer’s river, are intelligible enough: 
they turn upon the principle of all or none '—upor 
the principle that every acre and every inch, every 
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cain of sand, drop of water, and blade of grass in | 
| Oregon, up to fifty-four forty, is ours! and have || 





i 


al | 


it we will. i ; | 
This is the country which geography and history | 
fve-and-twenty years ago called New Caledonia, 
and treated as & British possession; and it is the | 
country Which an organized party among ourselves | 
of the present day call ‘* the whole of Oregon or 
none,” and every inch of which they say belongs | 
‘ous. Well, let us proceed a little further with 
the documents of 1823, and see what the men of 
that day—President Monroe and his Cabinet—the 
men who had made the treaty with Spain by which 
we became the masters of this large domain: let us 
proceed a little further, and see what they thought 
of our title up to fifty-four forty. 1 read from the | 
came document of 1823: 


Mr. Adams to Mr. Middleton, July 22, 1823. 


«The right of the United States, from the forty-second | 
to the forty-ninth parallel of latitude on the Pacific ocean 
we consider as unquestionable, being founded, first, on the 
acquisition by the treaty of 22d February, 1819, of all the 
rights of Spain 5 second, by the discovery of the Columbia 
nver, first from the sea at its mouth, and then by land by 
Lewis and Clarke ; and, third, by the settlement at its mouth 
in I8L1. This territory is to the United States of an im- 
vortance Which no possession in North America can be of 
10 any European nation, not only as it is but the continuity | 
of their possessions from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, 
putas it offers their inhabitants the means of establishing || 
hereafter Water communications from the one to the other.”? | 


Forty-NunE, Mr. President, rorty-nine! To | 
THAT LINE, AND THAT FOUR YEARS AFTER THE || 
} 





ACQUISITION OF THE SPANISH CLAIM, WAS OUR UN- | 
queSTIONABLE RIGHT HELD TO EXTEND; FIFTY-ONE |, 
WAs THE HIGHEST DEBATABLE LINE NAMED, AND | 
THAT NAMED ON A PRINCIPLE KNOWN TO BE ERRO- || 

| 


| 
yEOUS, AND READY TO BE GIVEN UP. | 
AGaIN: | 


Mr. Adams to Mr. Rush. Same date. 


«By the treaty of amity, settlement, and limits, between || 
the United States and Spain, of 22d February, 1819, the || 
poundary line between them was fixed at the forty-second || 
jegree of latitude, from the source of the Arkansas river to || 


| 
tue South sea. By which treaty the United States acquired | 
all the rights of Spain north of that parallel. | 

“The right of the United States to the Columbia river, | 
and tothe interior territory washed by its waters, rests upon | 
itis discovery from the sea and nomination by a citizen of the 
United States; upon its exploration to the sea, made by | 
Captaus Lewis and Clarke ; upon the settlement of Astoria, | 
wade under the protection of the United States, and thus 
restored to them in 18183; and upon this subsequent acqui- 
sinon of all the rights of Spain, the only European Power | 
who, prior to the discovery of the river, had any pretensions 
to ter. itorial rights on the northwest coast of America. 

» The waters of the Columbia river extend, by the Mult- | 
nomah, to the 42d degree of latitude, where its source ap- || 
proaches Within a few miles of those of the Piatte and Ar- | 
kansas; and by Clarke’s river to the 50th or Sist degree of 
lautude; thence descending, southward, till its sources 
aluost intersect those of the Missouri.” 

“To the territory thus watered, and immediately con- 
tguous to the original possessions of the United States, as 
frst bounded on the Mississippi, they consider their right te 
be now established by all the principles which have ever 
been applied to European settlements upon the American 
| emisphere.”? 


This is an extract of great value, and is an am- | 
plification and development of the principle laid 
down in the extract just read. It recites the Span- 
ist eaty of 1819, and claims nothing under it be- 
youd the Columbia and its valley. To this our 
litle is allegedl to be complete, on American grounds, | 
Tt pendent of the treaty, namely, discovery, set- | 
vement, and colonization by Mr. Astor, under the 
protecuon of the United States: 


Acain: 
Mr. /JIdams to Mr. Rush. Same despatch. 


“If the British Northwest and Hudson Bay Companies 
have any posts on the coast, as suggested in the article in the 
(uarterly Review above cited, the third article of the con- 
‘enon of the 20th of October, 1818, is applicable to them. | 
Mr. Middleton is authorized to propose an article of similar | 
‘import, to be inserted in a joint convention between the | 
(uted States, Great Britain, and Russia, for aterm of ten | 
sears from its signature. You are authorized to make the | 
“ae proposal to the British Government; and, witha view | 
to draw a definite line of demareation for the future, to stip- | 
Wate that no settemeat shall hereafter be made on the | 
horthwest coast, or on any of the islands thereto adjoin- | 
‘it, by Russian subjects, south of latitude 55; by citizens of | 
the United States north of latitude 51; or by British subjects 
‘ither south of 51 or north of 55. 

“T mention the latitude of 51, as the bound within which | 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 


We are willing to limit the future settlement of the United 
“lates, because itis not to be doubted that the Columbia 
"ver branches as far north as 51, although it is most probably 
not the Taconeschee Tessé of Mackenzie. As, however, the 
ue already runs in latitude 49 to the Stony Mountains, should | 
it be earnestly insisted upon by Great Britain, we will eon- 
“eit to carry it in continuance, on the same parallel, to the | 
“ea. Copies of this instruction will likewise be forwarded | 
‘0 Mr. Middieton, with whom you will freely but cautiously || 
Sorrespond on this subject, as well as in regard to your ne- || 
sotlauon respecting the suppression of the slave trade.”? 





|} make none south of 55°. 


Four things must strike the attention in this ex- 
tract: 1. The offer of a partnership to the Emperor 
Alexander, which he wisely refused. 2. The of- 
fer of the same to Great Britain, which she saga- 
ciously accepted. 3. The offer of 55° to Great 


| Britain as her permanent northern boundary. 4. 


The offer of 51° to her asa permanent southern 


| boundary, and its offer on a principle not valid, 


with the alternative to fall back upon the line of 
49°, The British, who know all this, and a great 
deal more, must be astonished at our fifty-four- 
forty war fever of to-day! 
AGAIN: 
Mr. Rush to Mr. Adams. 
‘““Lonvon, December ®, 1823. 


“Tn an interview I had with Mr. Canning last week, I 
made known to him, as preparatory to the negotiation, the 


' views of our Government relative to the northwest coast of 


America. These, as you know, are: 

“First. That, as regards the country westward of the 
Rocky Mountains, the three Powers, viz: Great Britain, the 
United States, and Russia, should jointly agree to a conven- 
tion, to be in force ten years, similar in its nature to the 


| third article of the convention of October, 1818, now sub- 
| sisting between the two former Powers; and secondly, that 
| the United States would stipulate not to make any settle 

| Ments on that coast north of the fitty-first degree of latitude, 


provided Great Britain would stipulate not to make any 
south of 51° or north of 55°; and Russia not to make any 
south of 55°. 7 

* Mr. Canning expressed no opinion on the above propo- 


| sitions further than to hint, under his first: impressions, 


strong objections to the one which goes to limit Great Brit- 
ain northwards to 55°. His object in wishing to learn from 
me our propositions at this point of time, was, as I under- 
stood, that he might better write to Sir Charles Bagot on the 


| whole subject to which they relate.’’ 


AGAIN: 
Same to same, December 19, 1823. 
* And secondly, that the United States were willing to 


| stipulate to make no settlements north of the 5ist degree of 


north latitude on that coast, provided Great Britain stipulated | 
to make none south of 51° or north of 55°; and Russia to 


or 


AGAIN: 
Same to same, same dale. 


“That they (the United States) were willing, however, 
waiving for the present the full advantage of these claims, to 
forbear all settlements north of 51, as that limit might be suf 
ficient to give them the benefit of all the waters of the Co 
lumbia river; but that they would expect Great Britain to 
abstain from coming south of that limit or going above 55; 
the latter parallel being taken as that beyond which it was 
not imagined that she had any actual settlements.” 


On Friday, Mr. President, I read one passage 
from the documents of 1823, to let you see that 


| fifty-four forty (for that is the true reading of fifty- 


five) had been offered to Great Britain for her north- 
ern boundary: to-day I read you six PASSAGES 


|| from the same documents, to show the same thing. 


And let me remark once more—the remark will 
bear eternal repetition—these offers were made by 
the men who had acquired the Spanish title to Ore- 
gon! and who must be presumed to know as much 
about it as those whose acquaintance with Oregon 
dates from the epoch of the Baltimore Convention 


| —whose love for it dates from the era of its pro- 


mulgation as a party watchword—whose knowl- 
edge of it extends to the luminous pages of Mr. 
Greenhow’s bock! 

Six times Mr. Monroe and his Cabinet renounced 
Frazer’s river and its valley, and left it to the Brit- 
ish! They did so on the intelligible principle that 


| the British had discovered it, and settled it, and 


were in the actual possession of it when we got the 


| en claim; which claim Spain never made! 


me 


pon this principle, New Caledonia was left to the 
British in 1823. Upon what principle is it claimed 
now ? 

This is what Mr. Monroe and his Cabinet thought 
of our title to the whole of Oregon or none, in the 
year 1823. They took neither branch of this prop- 
osition. They did not go for all or none, but for 
some! They took some, and left some; and they 
divided by a line right in itself, and convenient in 
itself, and mutually suitable to each party. This 
President and his Cabinet carry their “ unquestion- 
able right’’ to Oregon as far as 49, and no further. 
This is exactly what was done six years before. | 
Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Rush offered the same line, 
as being a continuation of the line of Utrecht, (de- 
scribing it by that name in their despatch of Octo- 
ber 20th, 1818,) and as covering the valley of the 
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principle of contiguity or continuity work equally 
on the British as on the American side of the line 
of Utrecht. 

This is what the statesmen did who made the 
acquisition of the Spanish claim to Oregon tn 1819. 
In four.years afterwards they had freely offered all 
north of 49 to Great Britain; and no one ever 
thought of arraigning them for it. Most of these 
statesmen have gone through fiery trials since, and 
been fiercely assailed on all the deeds of their hives; 
but I never heard of one of them being called to 
account, much less lose an election, for the part he 
acted in offering 49 to Great Britain in 1823, or 
at any other time. For my part, thought they 
were right then, and I think so now; I was Sena- 
tor then, as Lam now. I thought with them that 
New Caledonia belonged to the British; and think- 
ing so still, and acting upon the first half of the 
ereat maxim—Ask nothing but what is right—I 
shall not ask them for it, much less fight them for 


it now. 


I come now to the third geographical division of 
the contested country, purposely reserved for the 
last, because it furnishes the subject for the appli- 
cation of the second half of the great maxim: Sub- 
mit to nothing that is wrong. I come to the river 
Columbia, and its vast and magnificent valley. I 
onee made a description of it, with an anathema 
against its alienation. I described it by metes and 
bounds—by marks and features—and then wrote 
its name in its face. The fifty-four forties got hold 
of my description—rubbed out the name—oblit- 
erated the features—expanded the boundaries— 
took in New Caledonia, and all the rivers, lakes, 
bays, sounds, islands, valleys, forts, and settle- 
ments, all the way up to 5440! and then turned 


i my own anathema against myself, because their 


Well! 1 


minds could not apply words to things. 


| take no offence at this. There are some people too 


| discovery, by settlement, and by the oy of 


simple to get angry with. All we do with them 
in the West is, to have them ‘cut for the sim- 
ples;” after which they are cured. ‘They can per- 
form this operation for themselves, or have it dene. 
If by themselves, all they have to do ts rub their 
eyes, and read again: if by others, the operator 


| must read, and caution the listening patient to suck 
| the word to the thing. 


The valley of the Columbia is ours: ours by 


Utrecht! and has too often been so admitted by 
Great Britain, to admit of her disputing itnow. I 
do not plead our title to that great country. I did 


x 
| that twenty years ago, when there were few to re- 


peat or applaud what I said. I pass over the 
rround which [trod so long ago, and which has 
heen again so much trodden of late, and take up 
the question ata fresh place—the admissions of 
Great Britain! and show that she is concluded by 
her own acts and words from ever setting up any 
claim to the river and valley of the Columbia, or to 
any part of the territory south of the 49th degree. 

[ begin with Mr. Astor’s settlement on the Co- 
lumbia, and rest upon it as a corner-stone in this 


i new edifice of argument against Great Britain. 


What was that settlement? Not a mere trading 
post, for temporary traffic, down in a corner, and 
without the Caaaleies of nations or the sanc- 
tion of his own Government. On the contrary, it 
was the foundation of a colony, and the oceupa- 
tion of the whole valley of the Columbia, and the 
establishment of a commercial emporium, of which 
the mouth of the river was the seat, and the Rocky 
Mountains on one hand and Eastern Asia on the 
other were the outposts. Great Britain saw it 
without objection—the United States with appro- 


bation; and every circumstance which proclaimed 
| and legitimated a national undertaking signalized 


and commemorated its commencement, existence, 
and overthrow. 
It was in the year 18]0—four years after the re- 


| turn of Lewis and Clarke’s expedition—that Mr. 


Columbia river, to which they alleged our title to || 


be indisputable. 

same line in 1807. 
river and its valley to the British, because they dis- 
covered and settled it. 
the Columbia river and its valley, because we dis- | 
covered and settled it; and all these offers let the | 


Mr. Jefferson had offered the || 
All these offers leave Frazer’s || 


All these offers hold on to | 


| Astor, with the enlarged and comprehensive views 


of a “ merchant prince,” projected from the western 
shore of the Atlantic this great establishment on 
the eastern coast of the Pacific Ocean. A ship 
commanded by an officer of the United States 


|| navy, freighte with everything necessary for the 


foundation of a colony, sailed from New York to 
double Cape Horn: an overland expedition of 
ninety men, led by a gentleman of New Jersey, 
wroceeded from St. Louis to cross the Rocky 
Mountains. In the spring of 1811 the two expe- 
ditions met at the mouth of the Columbia, and im- 
mediately proceeded to fulfil the intentions of the 
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bold projector of the enterprise. Astoria was 
founded: its dependant post, the Okenakan, was 
established six hundred miles up the river: the 
Spokan, another dependant, was established two 
hundred miles higher up, and at the base of the 
mountains: a third, the Wahlamath, was estab- 
lished upon the river of that name, two hundred 
and fifty miles southeast of Astoria. Parties of 
traders and hunters covered all the waters of the 
Columbia river from head to mouth; fleets of bat- 
teaus, carrying up merchandise and bringing down 
furs, had their regular arrival and departure from 
Astoria. "Two more ships arrived from New York. 
Canton, the Sandwich Islands, New Archangel, 
the const of California, were visited by Mr. As- 
tor’s ships. The Pacific Fur Company was in full 
tide of suecess. Astoria became the centre of an 
extended trade: her name became known to the 
world. ‘This was notice to the world that an 
American colony was being founded on the Co- 
lumbia, and no Power in the wide world objected 
toit. It was before the Spanish treaty of 1819, 
and Spain did not object. It was after all the pre- 
tended claims of Great Britain, as now set up, and 
she did not object. Special notice had previously 
heen given to the Minister of Great Britain, and 
he had nothing to say against it. Special notice 
had already been given to the Northwest Com- 
pany, and the y invited to joi in the enterprise as 
traders, which they refused to do, because it was 
an American enterprise. Far from objecting to 
the settlement, they sent a special agent across 
the continent to stipulate with Mr. Astor’s agents 
that they should confine themselves to the valley 
of the Columbia, which arrangement was made. 
Special notice was given to our own Government, 
its sanction obtained, and its protection solicited; 
and if protection, in the full sense of the word, was 
not promised, it was because it was felt to be im- 
possible to send troops and ships there, in the 
event of the war, to prevent its falling into the 
hands of the British; but that 1t was to be protect- 
ed, in the general sense of the word, was promised , 
as was proved at Ghent when peace came to be 
made, 

‘Two years passed off in this way; Great Britain 
made no objection; her agent, the Northwest 
Company, agreed to our oceupation of the whole 
valley; and acquiescence, under these cireum- 
stances, becomes an admission of American title 
which forever closes the mouth of Great Britain. 

In this manner the Columbia was settled by Mr. 
Astor; in this manner it was held by him for two 
vears. Now for the manner in which it fell into 
the hands of Great Britain. Two years had 
elapsed from the time of the foundation of Astoria, 
when. intelligence arrived at that place with the 
news of war between the United States and Great 
Britain, and information of a departure of a ship of 
war from London to join the squadron under 
Commodore Hillyar, in the Pacifie Ocean, and 
proceed to capture Astoria as an important Amer- 
ican colony. At the same time several partners of 
the Northwest Company arrived at Astoria, con- 
firmed the information of the British designs on 
the post, and offered to purchase all the stock on 
hand, goods and furs, of Mr. Astor, as the only 
means of preventing them from becoming a prize 
io.» British squadron. The agents of Mr. Astor 
sold under this duress, receiving the fourth or 
fifth part of what the property was worth. Soon 
after a ship of war from Commodore Hillyar’s 
squadron arrived, took possession of the post with- 
out opposition, but with all the formalities of a 
British conquest, and with great chagrin to the 
officers at the loss of their expected booty. This 
is the manner in which the British got possession 
of Astoria, and with it the whole valley of the 
Columbia. Asa British conquest they took it; as 


such they agreed to restore it under the treaty of 


Ghent. And thus, at the settlement of Astoria, 
and the occupation of the whole valley of the Co- 
lumbia, the British Government, by its. silent 
acquiescence, admitted our unquestionable right to 
it. By seizing it asa British conquest, they ad- 
mitted our right again. By agreeing to restore it 
under the treaty of Ghent, they admitted it a third 
time—three times in five years; and this ought to 
be enough, in all conscience, to preclude present 
claims, founded on previous stale and vague pre- 
tensions. 

Now for the proof of all that T have said. 

1 happen to have in my possession the book, of 
all others, which gives the fullest and most authen- 


tic details on all the points I have mentioned, and 
written at a time and under circumstances when 
the author (himself a British subject, and familiar 
on the Columbia) had no more idea that the Brit- 
ish would lay claim to that river than Mr. Har- 
mon, the American writer whom I quoted, ever 
thought of our claiming New Caledonia. It is the 
work of Mr. Franchére, a gentleman of Montreal, 
with whom I have the pleasure to be personally 
acquainted, and one of those employed by Mr. 
Astor in founding his colony. He was at the 
founding of Astoria; at the sale to the Northwest 
Company; saw the place seized as a British con- 
quest; and remained three years afterwards in the 


country, in the service of the Northwest Company. | 


He wrote in French: his work has not been done 
into English, though it well deserves it, and I read 
from the French text. He first gives a brief and 
true account of the discovery of the Columbia. 
He says: 

“Tn 1792, Captain Gray, commanding the ship Columbia, 
of Boston, discovered the entrance of a large bay in 46 de 
grees 19 minutes of north latitude. He entered it; and find- 
ing, by the fresh water which he found ata little distance 
from its mouth, that it was a large river, he ascended it 
eighteen miles, and east anchor upon the left bank, at the 
entrance of a deep bay. He there drew upa chart of what 
he had discovered of this river and of the neighboring eoun- 
try; and after having traflicked with the natives, (the object 
for which he came upon these coasts,) he regained the sea; 
and seon after met Captain Vancouver, who was sailing 
under the orders of the British Government in search of dis- 
coveries, Captain Gray made known to him the discovery 
which he had made, and even communicated the chart of it 
which he had drawn up. Vancouver sent his first lienten- 
ant, Broughton, who ascended the river 118 miles; took 
possession of it in the name of his Britannic Majesty; gave 
it the name of Columbia, and to the bay where Captain Gray 
had stopped the name of Gray’s Bay. Since this period the 
country has been much frequented, especially by Ameri- 
cans.”? 

This brief and plain account of the discovery of 
the Columbia is valuable for showing—first, that 
we discovered the river; secondly, that we showed 
it to British navigators; and, thirdly, that one of 
those to whom we showed it Immediately claimed 


it as British property. We shall soon see that the | 


sritish Government, or its agents in these parts, 
the Northwest Company, gave no attention to this 
claim of Mr. Broughton, so little creditable to his 
candor and justice. Vancouver, like a man of 
honor, never claimed Captain Gray’s discovery, 
but assigned to him the entire credit of it, with 
thanks for his communication of it to himself. 

The design of Mr. Astor’s establishment is thus 
spoken of: 

“Mr. John Jacob Astor, merchant of New York, who 
earried on alone the trade in furs to the south of the great 
Lakes Huron and Superior, and who had acquired by this 
commerce a prodigious fortune, believed he could yet aug- 
ment this fortune by forming, on the banks of the Columbia, 
an establishment, of which the entrepét should be at its 
mouth. He communicated his views to the agents of the 
Northwest Company; he wished even to make this estab- 
lishmentin concert with them ; but, after some negotiations, 
the wintering partners (les propriéltaires hivernants) having 
rejected his propositions, Mr. Astor determined to make the 
attempt alone. It was essential to his suecess that he 
should have persons long accustomed to trade with the In- 
dians, and he did not delay to find them. Mr. Alexander 
McKay, (the same who had accompanied Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie in his voyages,) a man bold and enterprising, 
joined him; and, soon after, Messrs. Duncan McDougall, 
Donald Mackenzie, (heretofore in the service of the North- 
west Company,) David Stuart, and Robert Stuart, all of 
Canada, did the sane. Finally, in the winter of 1810, Mr. 
Wilson Price Runt, of St. Louis, on the Mississippi, having 
also joined them, they determined that the expedition should 
take place the following spring.”’ 


This shows a direct communication of Mr. As- 
tor’s design to the Northwest Company, and of 
their refusal to act in concert with him, because of 
the American character of the enterprise; also the 
reason why he employed many Canadians in his 
service: it was for the sake of having experienced 
traders to assist in conducting his business. It 
shows also that, among other Canadian gentlemen, 
he had employed Mr. Alexander McKay, the faith- 
ful companion of Sir Alexander Mackenzie in his 


expedition to the Pacific ocean in 1793. This gen- | 
tleman knew where Mackenzie’s discoveries were, | 


and whether Mr. Astor was about to trespass upon 
them. This, then, was the time to speak: on the 
contrary, the companion of Mackenzie goes on to 
assist in laying the foundation of the American 
colony on the Columbia! 

Mr. Franchére proceeds: 


*‘ It is well to state that, during our sojourn in New York, 
and before leaving that city, Mr. McKay believed it would 
be prudent to see Mr. Jackson, the Minister Plenipotentiary 
of his Britunnic Majesty, in order to inform him of the object 
for which he was about to embark, and to ask his advice as 
to what he should do in case of a rupture between the two 





| Powers, intimating to him that we were all British subi, cta 


| and that we were going to trade under the American iq, 

After some moments’ reflection, Mr. Jackson said to hi, 

‘that we were going to form a mercantile establishment »: 

‘the risk of our lives; that all he could promise us was, th; 

‘in case of a war between the two Powers, we should be r ; 

‘spected as British subjects and traders?” This answ: 

peared satisfactory. and Mr. McKay believed he had nor 

more to fear from that quarter.’’ 

This was in the year 1810—seventeen years 
_ after the discoveries of Mackenzie, and eight year. 

after Mr. Broughton took possession of the Co. 

lumbia in the name of his Britannic Majesty; and 

at this time, the Minister of Great Britain, on 

special communication made to him of Mr. Astor's 
| design to occupy the Columbia, has not a word ty 
| say against it. Up to that time, it had not oceyy- 
red to the British Government that the Colum)iq 
| river was, theirs ! 

The ship Tonquin, carrying the maritime part 

of the expedition, arrived at the mouth of the (5. 
| lumbia March 25th, 1811. The approach to thy 

coast revealed nothing but lofty ranges of moyy- 

tains, white with snow, through a gap of which 
the great river of the West entered the sea.  Tive 
| weather was bad—the night dark—two boats had 
been swamped—no pilots, lights, or buoys—yet 
the captain (a rash man, who afterwards blew up 
his ship at Nootka) entered safely, and anchored 
} at midnight in a commodious harbor, On the 12ch 
of April, after examining both sides of the bay fo 
| the best Situation, a site was chosen on the south 
| side, about four or five leagues from the sea, and 
|| the foundation of Astoria began—a name in itself 
| the badge of American title. On the 15th of July, 
‘the young Astoria received an important visit, 
which is thus described: 

* All was ready at the day appointed, (for an expedition 
to the interior,) and we were preparing to load the canoes, 
when, towards mid-day, we saw a large canoe, carrying a 
flag, which was rounding the point called by us Tony 
Point. We were ignorant who they might be, for we 
not look so soon for our people, who (as the reader ivy 
remember) were to cross the continent by the route whi 

| Captains Lewis and Clarke had followed in L805, and winter 
for this purpose on the banks of the Missouri. Our unce 
| tainty was soon banished by the nearing of the canoe, which 
landed near a little quay which we had built to facilita 
the unloading of our vessel. The flag which this cano 
carried was the British flag ; and her crew amounted to only 
nine persons in all. A man, quite well dressed, and who 
appeared to command, leaped first to the shore, and aceost 
| ing us without ceremony, told us that he was named David 
| Thompson, and was one of the proprietors of the Northwest 

Company. We invited him to ascend to our lodging, which 
| was in one end of the shed, our house not yet being finished 
| After the usual hospitalities, Mr. Thompson told us that he 

had crossed the continent during the preceding winter; but 
| that the desertion of a part of his men had obliged him to 

Winter at the foot of the mountains near the head of the 
| Columbia river; that in the spring he had built a canoe and 

had come to our establishment. He added that the proprir 

tors wintering in them had resolved to abandon all the posts 
which they had west of the mountains, rather than enter into 
| competition with us, on condition that we would promise 
| not to trouble them in the trade on the eastern side ; and to 
| sustain what he said he produced a letter to Mr. William 
| McGillivray to the same effect. 

“Mr. Thompson kept, as itseemed to me, a regular jour 
nal, and travelled rather as a geographer than a trader in 
| furs: he had a good quadrant; and during a sojourn of eight 

days, which he made at our establishment, he had oceasion 
|} to make several astronomical observations.” 

This was a visit of great moment in the history 
| of Astoria, and in the consideration of the British 
claim to the Columbia, which has lately been 
brought forward. Mr. Thompson was one of the 
| Northwest Company, its astronomer, a gentleman 

of science and character, to whom we are greatly 

indebted for fixing important geographical pos'- 
tions in the interior of North America. He had 
crossed the continent from Montreal simultaneous'y 
with Mr. Astor’s land expedition from St. Lows, 
but in a higher latitude, and arrived a few days be- 
fore it. He came to the Columbia to give the in- 
formation to Mr. Astor’s agents that the North- 
west Company, to avoid competition with them, 
/ would abandon all their establishments west oc! 
the Mountains, provided Mr. Astor would not in- 
_terfere with them on the east. This proposal was 
agreed to. The valley of the Columbia was left to 
the free enjoyment of the Americans; and the ex- 
_ tension of posts to the mountains went on without 
"question according to the original intention. The 
| Northwest Company, at that time, no more than 
the British Government, had happened yet to take 
it into its head that the Columbia river, or any 
part of it, was British property. 
| Mr. Astor’s agents proceeded to the establish- 
ment of interior posts, and the dispatch of parties 
to hunt and trade up the Columbia to the moun- 
‘tains. The Okanakan, about six hundred miles 
up, on the north side of the river, and at the mouth 
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fthe river of that name, was the most consider- 
hls and was remarkable for being the nearest to 
a British establishments in New Caledonia; for 
he that name the valley and district of Frazer’s 
river Was then known; and that was ten years be- 
fore Mr. Harmon published his book. The Spo- 
kan, two hundred miles higher up, and on the 
eouth side, was established at the same time. The 
vost on the Wahlamath, two hundred and fifty 
miles southeast from Astoria, was established the 


ethan gives a particular account, which it is 
not necessary to read here. The country was, at 
the same time, completely penetrated by parties of 
traders : : 
Clark’s river, and of Lewis’s river, and into the 
Rocky Mountains. ‘Two years everything had 
sone on Without interruption, when two events oc- 
curred, in communicating which I will use Mr. 
Franchére’s own words : 


«The 1th of January, 1813, Mr. Mackenzie arrived from 


| ! 


year; and of all these establishments Mr. | 


and hunters, up to the head-waters of | 


pis establishment, which he had abandoned after having | 


vhéia part of his effects. He came to announce to us 
root war bad been declared between Great Britain and the 
j yited States. ‘This news had been brought to his post by 


sone genuemen belonging to the Northwest Company, who | 


ad given him a letter containing the President’s proclama- 
von to that effect. ; . 
« On learning this news we strongly desired, that is, all of 


ys at Astoria Who were English and Canadians, to see our- | 


eplyes in Canada 3 bat we could not even permit ourselves 
tothink of it, at least at present—we were separated from 
our country by an immense space, and the difliculties of 
travel Were insurmountable at this season. We held then 


» sort of council of war, and, after having thoroughly weigh- | 
ed the crisis in Which we found ourselves, after having con- | 


sidered seriously that although we were almost all British 
syubiects, We nevertheless traded under the American flag, 
and that we could not expect assistance, all the ports of the 
Uyited States being probably blockaded, we decided to aban- 
don the establishment by the following spring, or in the be- 
ginning of summer at furthest. 
of this resolve, tor fear that they might abandon their work 
atonee, but we stopped trading with the natives from that 


We did not tell our engagés | 


ypoment, as much because we were not provided witha large | 


supply of merchandise, as that we had more furs than we 
could earry away.”? 

Here is an important fact stated, that of hearing 
of the war and despairing of protection from the 
United States. The agents of Mr. Astor, upon full 
consultation, determined to abandon the country. 

Mr. Franchére continues: 

“Some days after Mr. Mackenzie’s departure, we per- 
ceived, to Our great surprise, at the extremity of Tongue 


Point, two canoes carrying the British flag, and between | 


them another bearing that of America. It was Mr. Macken- 


zie limself, Who Was returning with Messrs. J. G. Me'Tav- | 


ishand Angus Bethune, of the Northwest Company. He 
had met these gentlemen near the Rapids, and had deter- 
mined to return with them to the establishment, in conse- 
quence of the news which they had given him. ‘They were 
on light canoes, having left behind them Messrs. John Stuart 


aud MeMiilan, with a brigade of eight canoes loaded with | 


“Mr. MeTavish came up to our lodging, and showed usa | 


letter Which had been written to him by Mr. A. Shaw, one 
of the agents of the Northwest Company. This gentleman 
anjounced to him in the letter that the ship Isaac ‘Todd had 


sailed from London in March, in company with the frigate | 
Phebe, and that they were coming by order of the Govern- | 


ment to take possession of our establishment—this establish- 

ent being represented to the Lords of the Admiralty as an 

unportant colony founded by the American Government. 
“The eight canoes which had been left behind having 


joined the first, a camp of nearly seventy-five men was form- | 


ed atthe litue bay near our establishment. As they were 
willout provisions, we furnished thei with what they need- 
ed; nevertheless we kept on our guard, for fear of some sur- 
prisefrom them, for we were much inferior to them in num- 
ber. 


“The season advancing, and their vessels not arriving, 


caused them to find their situation very disagreeable ; with- | 


out provision, and without merchandise to procure any from 


the natives, who looked on them with any evil eye, having | 


good hunters but wanting ammunition. Tired of recurring 


ineessantly to us for provisions, they proposed that we should | 


sell them our establishment and its contents. Placed in the 
situation in which we were, in the daily expectation of see- 
ng an English man-of-war appear to take away what we 
possessed, we listened to their propositions. 
ral consultations ; the negotiations grew wearily long; at 
length they agreed on the price of the furs and merchandise, 
ber. The gentlemen of the Northwestern Company took 
Possession of Astoria, having agreed to pay to each of the 
servants of the ei-devant Pacific Fur Company (a name cho- 
sen by Mr. Astor) the amount of their wages in full, deduct- 
ed from the price of the goods we delivered to them, to feed 
them, and to furnish a passage gratis to those among them 
Who Wished to return to Canada. 

“Tt was thus, that after having crossed seas and endured 
all sorts of fatigues and privations, I Jost, in an instant, all 
my hopes of fortune. I could not prevent myself from re- 
inarking, that we should not look for such treatment from 
the British Government, after the assurances we had receiv- 
td from his Majesty’s Minister before we left New York. 
Bat as I have just ‘said, the value of our trading-post had 


and the treaty was signed by both parties on the 23d of Octo- | 





We had seve- || 





| companied by five engagés. 


This is the manner in which the effects of Mr. 
Astor passed into the hands of the Northwest 
Company; this the manner in which they became 
installed in the valley of the Columbia. It was a 
purchase of goods and furs, and of the buildings 
which contained them, and nothing more. No 
one was childish enough to suppose that the sov- 
ereignty of the country was or could have been 
transferred as an appurtenance to the skins and 
blankets. We will now see how the British Gov- 
ernment obtained possession of the country: 

* The 15th of November, 1813, Messrs. Alexander Stuart 
and Alexander Henry, both proprietors in the Northwest 
Company, arrived at the establishment in two bark canoes, 
manned by sixteen voyageurs, These gentlemen had lett 
Fort Williain, on Lake Superior, in July. They lent us 
some Canadian newspapers, by which we learned that the 
Bntish arms had up to that time kept the ascendency. 
They also contirmed the news thatan English frigate was 
to come and take our ci devant establishment: they were 
even very much surprised not to see the L-aae Todd in the 
harbor. 

* On the morning of the 30th, we perceived a vessel which 
was doubling Cape Disappointment, and which soon an 
chored in Baker’s Bay. Not knowing if it was a friendly 
vessel or Otherwise, we thought it prudent to send to it ina 
eanoe Mr. McDougall, with those ofthe men who had been 
in the service of the ci-devant P. FP. C., with the injunction 
to call theiascives Americans if the ship was American, and 
English if it was the contrary. Whilst they were on their 
way, Mr. Me'T'avish had all the furs which were marked with 
the name of the Northwest Company packed upon two barges 
which were at the tort, and remouuted the river to Tongue 
Point, where he was to wait for a signal which we had 
agreed upon. Towards midnight Mr. Halsey, who had ae 
companied Mr. McDougall to the vessel, returned to the 
fort, and announced to us Uiat it was the British sloop Rack 
oon, Of 25 guns, and 120 men in her crew, Captain Black 
commanding. Mr. John MeDonald, proprietor in the North- 
west Company, had come as passenger in the Ruckoon, ac- 
‘This gentleman had lett Eng- 


| land in the trigate Phabe, which liad sailed with the Isaac 


Todd as tar as Rio Janeiro, Having rejoined there an Eng 
lish squadron, the Admiral had given them for convoy the 
sloops Rackoon and Cherub. ‘These four vessels had sailed 
in company to Cape Horn, where they had separated after 
having agreed to meet at the island of Juan Fernandez. 
The three vessels of war did go there; but, alter having 
waited a long time in vain for the Isaac Todd, Commodor 


| Hillyar, who commanded this little squadron, having learned 
|| that the American Commodore Porter was doing great dani 


age to the English commerce, especially among the whalers 
which frequented these seas, he resolved to go and find him 
and give battle; giving te Captain Black orders to go and 
destroy the American establishment of the Columbia river. 
Consequently, Mr. McDonald and his men had embarked on 
the Rackoon. ‘This gentieman told us that they had endured 
the most terrible weather in doubling Cape Horn. He 
thougiit that if the Isaae Todd had not slackened at some 
spot it would arrive in the river within a fortnight. At the 
agreed signal, Mr. MeTavish returned to Astoria with bis 
furs, and learned with much pleasure the arrival of Mr. Me 
Donald. 

« The first of December, the barge of the corvette came to 
the fort Astoria with McDonaid, and the first lieutenant, 
named Sheriff As there were on the Rackoon goods for the 
Northwest Company, a boat was sent to Baker’s Bay to 
bring them to the tort; but the weather was so bad and the 
wind so violent, that she did not return till the 12th with the 


| goods, bringing also with Captain Black five marines and 
, tour sailors. 


* We regaled our hosts with as much splendor as was 


| possible. After dinner the Captain had firearms given to the 


company’s servants ; and we repaired, thus armed, to a plat- 
form by which had been erected a tlag-statl. There the 


} Captain took a British tlag, which be had brought for the 
| purpose, and had it hoisted to the top of the stafi; and then 
| taking a botule ful of Madeira, he broke it on the staft, de 


claring in a loud voice that he took possession of the estab- 
lishment aud the country in the name of his British Majesty ; 


| and he changed the name of Astoria to that of Fort George. 
| The Indian chiefs had been assembled to witness this cere- 


been much exaggerated to the Ministers; for if they had || 


known it, they surely would not have taken offence at it, at 


a would not have judged it worthy of a maritime expe- 
vhion.*? 


| 
| 
| 
' 


mony, aud I explained to them in their own language what 
it meant. ‘They fired three discharges of artillery and musket 
shot, and the health of the King was drank according to the 
received customs mn such cases. 

“The vessel finding itself detained by contrary winds, 
the Captain had an exact survey made of the mouth of the 
river and the channel between Baker’s Bay and Fort 
George. The officers came frequently to see us, and ap- 
peared to me generally to be very much discontented with 
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their voyage; tiey had expected to meet several American | 


vessels loaded with rich furs, and had calculated beforehand 
their share in the taking of Astoria. They had met nothing, 
and their a-tonishment was at its height when they saw our 
establishment had been transferred to 
pany, and was under the British flag. 
to quote Captain Black’s expres-ion to show how much 
they were mistaken with regard to us. This Captain landed 
in the night; when we showed him the palisades of the 
establishment in the morning, he asked if there was not 
another fort; and having learnt there was not, he cried out, 
with an air of the greatest astonishment, ‘ What! is this the 
fort represented to me as formidable ? 
batter it down with a four pounder in two hours.’ 

“The greater part of the Pacific Fur Company’s servants 
engaged themselves to the Northwest Company. Some 
others preferred returning to their country, and I was amon 
the latter. Nevertheless, Mr. McTavish having intimates 
to me that my services would be needed at the establish- 
ment, I engaged inyself for the space of five months, that is 
to say, until the setting out of the party which was to ascend 
the river in the spring, to go to Canada, by way of the 
Rocky Mountains and the rivers of the interior. Messrs. 
John Stuart and Mackenzie left at the end of the month, the 
last to deliver over to the first the treding posts which had 


It will be sufficient 


the Northwest Com- | 


Good God! I could || 
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been established in the interior by the before-mentioned 
company.”? 

This is the way the British got possession of the 
Columbia—as a conquest—accompanied by all the 
circumstances of a national act. The Lords of 
the Admiralty in London, charged with the naval 
operations of the war, plan the expedition, and 
plan it against the colony of Mr. Astor, and against 
It as an important American colony. ‘They des- 
patch a ship of war from London to join a squad 
ron in the Pacific to attack the colony. A ship 
from the squadron arrives; finds the goods and 
furs sold; is enraged at the loss of the booty, but 
finds the American sovereignty of the country re- 
maining in the form of a little fort: takes posses - 
sion of itas a British conquest; runs up the Brit- 
ish flag; christens it in a bottle of rum; and agents 
are sent off to the Okenakan, the Spokan, and 
Wahlomath, to deliver up the dependant posts, 
and with them the whole valley of the Columbia: 
as a conquest the British took it; asa conquest 
they held it; as a conquest they agreed to restore 
itunder the Ghent treaty. And here | will answer 
a question which has been put to me: Does the 
right of restoration extend to the whole valley of 
the Columbia river, or only to the post at the 
mouth of the river? LT answer, the whole valley; 
and, to parley about anything less is to suffer our- 
selves to be ‘erat and disgraced. 

I here cease my readings from Mr. Franchére, 
satisfied that, upon his testimony, | have made out 
the fullest and most authentic case of unqualified 
British admissions, By acrs, of our title to the 
Columbia. ‘To these admissions by acts I will now 
add admissions by worps. For it so happens that 
at the time of the negotiations of 1823, at the time 
we were offering fifty-five to the British fora north- 
ern boundary, and fifty-one for a southern, the 
parallel of forty-nine was the most southern one to 
which her claims extended. ‘Vhis was understood 
and agreed upon by both parties in 1818, 1820, and 
1823; and here is the evidence of it in documents 
of unimpeachable authority. Tread first from Mr. 
Adams to Mr. Rush, July 22d, 1823: 


* Previous to the restoration of the settlement at the 
mouth of the Columbia river in LSl8, and again upou the fir t 


' introduction in Congress of the plan for constituting a tern 


torial government there, some dispo-ition Was manifested 
by Sir Charles Bagot and Mr. Canning (Minister at Wash 
ington) to dispute the right of the United States to that 
establishment, and some vague intimation wus given of Brit 
ish claims on the northwest coast. The restoration of the 
place, and the convention of 1818, were considered as a tins! 
disposal of Mr. Bagot’s objections; and Mr. Canning d: 
clined committing to paper those which be liad intimated in 
conversation.” 


Two dates and a great fact are here mentioned, 
with both of which I was contemporary, and, my 
writings of the time will prove, not an inattentive 
observer. The nominal restoration of the Colum- 
bia, which was, in fact, an empty ceremony, and 
the non-execution of the Ghent treaty, in favor of 
the west, as it had happened before in the non-ex- 
ecution of treaties, which required British western 
posts to be given up. That is one date. The in- 
troduction of Dr. Floyd’s Oregon bill in the House 
of Representatives, in 1820-"21, is another of those 
dates, and of which i know something. ‘The great 


| fact is, and my speech of 1824 will show that I 
| knew something of that, is the vague inumation of 


British claims to the Columbia at that time, the re- 


| fusal of the Minister to write them down, and their 


utter and entire abandonment! 
This was done expressly by Mr. Canning, the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, to Mr. Rush, in 


| London, in 1823, of which Mr. Rush’s despatch 
of the 19th January, 1824, bears witness. 
it is: 


Here 


“ It was an omission in me not to have stated in my com 


| munication of the 6th instant what are to be the claims of 
| Great Britain on the northwest coast of America, thougl: as 


yet Mr. Canning has not made them known to me formally. 
She will claim, I understand, to a point northwards above 
55, though how much above it [am not now able to say, and 
southwards as low down as 49. Whether she designs to 
push a claim to the whole of this space with earnestness, I 
am also unable as yet to say, but wait the more full and ac- 
curate disclosure of her views.”’ 


Tuvs, on THE 197TH DAY OF JANUARY, IN THE 
YEAR 1824, THE PARALLEL OF FORTY-NINE WAS THE 


| FURTHEST soUTH TO WHICH THE Britisu Mrnis- 
| rer, Mr. Canninc—a MINISTER OF HEAD, AND OF 
| FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS— 
| PROPOSED TO PUSH THE BririsH CLAIM. 


After this authentic and express admission of 
Mr. Canning, the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
in 1824, it is hardly excusable to have recourse to 


' secondary or inferior testimony, however persua- 
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sive or convincing that testimony may be. 
have still a piece of British testimony in hand suffi- 
ciently respectable to be quoted after Mr. Canning, 
and sufficiently coincident in time and terms to 
identify the Minister’s answer with public opinion 
at the time, that the extent of the British claims 
stated to Mr. Rush in January, 1824, was the 


opinion of the public as well as of the Minister, It 





is found in the London Quarterly Review, October | 


number, 1822. It is in discussing the boundaries 
of New Caledonia, for which he proposes on the 
south the line of the Lake of the Woods to the sea: 

« Another river, called the Caledonia, (Frazer’s,) holding 
a parallel course to the Tacoutche Tesse, (Columbia,) falls 
into the sea near the Adimiraity Inlet of Vancouver, in lati 
tude 48, and forme a natural boundary between the new ter 
ritory (Western Caledonia) and that of the United States, 
and falling in precisely with a continued line with the same 
piraliel with the Lake of the Woods, and leaving about two 
d -grees of latitude between it and the Columbia.”’ 

So said the Quarterly Review in January, 1822, 
No. 72, article **Western Caledonia.” 

I sat out to establish, upon the admissions of 
Great Britain herself, our right to the Columbia 
river and its valley. Ihave done more. I have 
established her admission to the line of 49, giving 
us near three degrees on the coast, the valuable 
waters about the Straits of Fuca and Puget’s Sound, 
and the whole Olympic district, no part of all which 
is in the valley of the ¢ ‘olumbia. 

We thus see that, in 1824, the British Govern- 
ment, by authentic acts, and by the language of 
Mr. Canning, admitted our right to the river and 
valley of the Columbia; and, what was better, lim- 
ited their claim to 49. At the same time we see 
that our Government was offering 49; so that the 
two Governments were of accord, and the question 
ix, why they did not agree? The documents fur- 
nish the answer to this question, and a strange 
answer itis. Nothing else than a love of partner- 


ships, and a desire to go into partnership with | 


Russia and Great Britain in the use of all the coun- 
try beyond the Rocky Mountains, each enjoying 
the use of the whole in common with the others, 
and the title to remain in abeyance. The Emperor 
of Russia, like a wise man, declined all share in 
this mixed concern, got his own part laid off to 
himself, and has enjoyed it ever since in peace and 
quietness. The British Government, like another 
wise man, accepte d our proposal, went into part- 
nership with us, took the use of the whole to her- 
self, and now claims it as her own. We were the 
the only unwise in the transaction, and our im- 
prov idence, so visible to everybody now, seen only 
hy myself then, evidently resulted from the under- 
estimate of the country, which was then so univer- 
sal. Dy our proposal of partnership, we prevented 
the settlement of the boundary, and put a Power 
stronger than ourselves in possession of our prop- 
erty—a Power which has kept it so long that it 
bevins to dream that it is its own; and now we are 
raising fleets and armies, and preparing to set the 
four corners of the world on fire, to get him out 
again. | had had the vanity to denounce it the day 
I first heard of it, in the year 1815, and thoucht I 
was doing something. Leven published my denun- 
ciation in articles which I deemed quite sensible, 
and expected to make a great sensauon. On the 
contrary, not one responsive note was obtained 
from the thousand newspapers which the United 
States contained; and I found myself as solitary 
then in advance of the public as | am now behind 
it. 

I trust that IT have made good our title, and 
that upon British admissions, to the Columbia 
river and its valley, modified by the line of Utrecht. 
Up to that line, if it becomes ne cessary, lam wil- 
line to fight; but, before fighting, | want to talk— 
to talk understandingly, with a knowledge of the 
subject—and to talk righteously, with the great 
maxim before me: Ask nothing but what is right— 
submit to nothing that is wrong. Upon this prin- 
ciple I have now spoken, whether wisely, it is not 
for me to say; but it is not newly—it is not new 
talk with me. ‘l'wenty-eight years ago, | wrote 
what Lnow speak, Eighteen years ago, and when 
{had already been eight years a member of this 
body, L submitted a resolution in relation to this 
Oregon question, which | have seen no reason to 
retract or modify since that ume, and which may 
stand for the text of my speech this day. It was 
in these words: 


“ Resolved, That it is not expedient for the Government of 


the United States to treat with his Britannic Majesty in ret 
erence to their territorial cluims and boundaries west of the 
Koecky Mountains, upon the basis of a joint occupation by 
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But I | 





the citizens of the United States and subjects of Great Brit- | 
ain of the country claimed by each Power. 

* Resolved, That it is expedient for the Government of the | 
United States to treat with his Britannic Majesty in refer- 
ence to their said claims and boundaries, upon the basis of a | 
separation of interests, and the establishment of the 49th 
degree of north latitude as a permanent boundary between 
them, in the shortest possible time.” 

It was in the session of 1827-’28, and before the | 
ratification of the second partnership convention— | 
the one we are now determined to get rid of even 
at the price of war—and with the view of prevent- | 
ing the raufication of that convention, that this 
resoluuon was submitted. It presented my view | 
of the settlement of this question, namely, no part- 
nerships, the immediate establishment of a bound- | 
ary, and the 49th parallel for that boundary. They 
are my views now; and, having said enough against 
partnerships, and enough in favor of settling upon 
some line, | go on to give my reasons in favor of 
that of forty-nine. 

It is the line which parts, more suitably than a 
line following their high lands could do it, the val- 
leys of the Columbia and of Frazer’s river, saving 
to us all our discoveries and settlements beyond 
the Rocky Mountains, and leaving to the British 
the whole of theirs. It is a continuation of the 


| line on this side of the mountains—a line which 


happens to conform to the geographical features of 
the continent on this side of the mountains, and | 
equally so on the other, On this side, it parts the 

two systems of waters, one of which belongs to 

the valley of the Mississippi, and the other to the 

basin of Hudson’s Bay; on the other side, it parts 

the system of waters which belong to the valley of | 
the Columbia from those which belong to Frazer’s 

river, cutting off the heads of a few streams, of 
about equal value on each hand. It is the line of 
Utrecht—a line which will now be denied but by 

few—and to which few nothing more on this point 

will ever be said by me. It is the line of rieuT, 

resulting from the treaty of Utrecht; and as such 

always looked to, in the early stages of this con- 

troversy, both by Briush and American statesmen, 

as the ultimate line of settlement and boundary 

between the countries. It is the line of right, re- 

sulting from the said treaty of Utrecht, up to 

which Mr. Adams, in his despatch to Mr. Middle- 

ton, of July 19, 1823, alleged an ‘* unquestionable 

title’’ to extend; for only upon that treaty could a 

line of ** unquestionable title’ be averred. On any 

other basis, it could only be a line of convention— 

a conventional line of mutual agreement; and Mr. 

Adams was not a man to confound two things so 

different in their nature. It is the best line for us; 

for it gives us all the waters of Puget’s Sound and 

Bellingham’s Bay—I do not say the Straits of 

Kuca, (for those straits, like all the other great 

straits in the world, are part of the high seas, and 

incapable of self-appropriation by any nation;) it 

gives us these waters, and with them the pictur- 

esque and fertile square, of more than a hundred 

miles every way, lying between the Straits of Fuca 

and the Columbia, and between the Pacific coast 

and the Cascade range of mountains, and of which 

Mount Olympus, near the centre, 1s the crowning 

ornament, and from which the whole district de- 

rives its classic name of Olympic. 

All this the line of the treaty of Utrecht gives 
us, Which the line of the valley of the Columbia 
would not; for that river has no valley atits mouth, 
and enters the sea through a gap in the iron-bound 
coast. ‘The valley of that river is a fan expand- 
ed, the spreading part in the Rocky Mountains, 
the handle in the sea. It is the best line for the 
British, for it gives them the upper part of the 
north fork of the Columbia, where it heads oppo- 
site the Athabasca and Saskatchiwine—British 
rivers, and covered by British posts—and from 
all whieh the valley of Frazer’s river would be 
cut off from communication if the head of the 
Columbia remained in our hands, just as Halifax 
was cut off from Quebec by the northern waters 
of the St. John’s. ‘Thus, the line of right— 
the line of Utrecht—is the best for both parties, 
giving to each what is convenient and necessary 
to it, (for the triangle at the head of the Colum- 


bia is as necessary to them as the Olympic square 


is to us,) and taking from each a detached dis- 
trict, of little value except for annoyance. The 
Britsh could annoy us in the Olympic district; we 
could annoy them at the head of the Columbia ; 
but why do it, except upon the principle of laying 
eggs to hatch future disputes? upon the Machiavel- 


ian principle of depositing the seeds of a new con- | 
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| testation while assuming to settle the mischiefs of 
-an old one? Forty-nine is the line which Mr 
| Jefferson proposed in 1807, as I have shown here. 
tofore to the Senate. It is the line of which Mr 
Gallatin and Mr. Rush said in 1818: 

“The forty-ninth degree of north latitude had. 
' suance of the treaty of Utrecht, been fixed 

the line between the British northern posse 


1, nm pur 
. indefinitely, as 
SSlOus and thos; 


|| of France, including Louisiana, now a part of our territ 


ries. There was no reasom why, if the two countries ey 
tended their claims westward, the same line should not be 
continued to the Pacific Ocean. So far as discove 
| claim, ours to the whole country on the wate 
| lumbia river was indisputable.” 
| It is the line of all the American statesy, n 
without exception, twenty and forty years avo It 
| was the line of Mr. Canning in 1893. It js the 
_ line for the rejection of which by Mr. Pakenham 
without reference to his Government, Sir Ro} rt 
ep j : 
Peel has lately, and publicly, and in the face 
| the world, expressed regret. 


TV Zivesa 
rs of the Cy 


of 


It is a line which we 


_ have never presented as an ultimatum; which we 


have often proposed gently, and which the British 
_ have as often gently shoved aside, because thy y 
| saw, from our own coetaneous propositions, that 

they could do better, and get the whole, at least for 

a long time, under our own delusive project of 
| joint usufruction. But now all this gentle and de 
_lusive work is done with. The joint use is to 
terminate—events advance—and the question must 
| be settled now by reason and judgment, or it will 
| soon settle itself by chance and arms. Forty-nine 

is the line of right with me; and, acting upon the 
second half of the great maxim, Susmit ro yorn- 
| inG wronG! I shall submit to no invasion or en- 
croachment upon that line. 

Senators may now see the reason why, for 
twenty-five years, | have adhered to the line of 
Utrecht. Itis the line of rigur, which gives to 
us the Olympic district and its invaluable waters, 
and secures to us the river and valley of the Co- 
lumbia. It is the fighting line of the United States, 
| The Union can be rallied on that line! 

Mr. B. having spoken until half past three o'clock 

P. M., without concluding, gave way for a motion 
to go into Executive session. 

Mr. B. said, that to-morrow they would, in all 
| probability, take up the bill supplemental to the 
| act providing for the prosecution of the existing 
| war between the United States and the Republic 
| of Mexico, and he would conclude his remarks on 

the followiag day, if agreeable to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT then ordered the ral 
leries to be cleared, and, after some time spent in 
| Executive session— 

The Senate adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, May 25, 1846. 
The Journal of Saturday was read and approved. 
Mr. BRINKERHOFF moved that the rules of 
the House be suspended, to enable him to offer the 
| following joint resolution; which was read for in- 
formation: 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representutives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the thanks of Congress are due, and are hereby tendered, to 
Brevet Brigadier General Zachary Taylor, commanding the 
army of occupation, his officers and men, for the fortitude, 

| skill, enterprise, and courage which have distinguished the 
recent brilliant operations on the Rio Grande. 

And be it further resolved, That the President be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed to cause to be paid to each 
non-commissioned officer, musician, and private, belonging 
to said army on the 9th instant, one month’s additional pay, 
to be paid out of any money in the treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. 


Mr. WINTHROP begged leave to inquire of the 
honorable member from Ohio whether any ofli- 
cial despatches in regard to the recent affair on 
the Rio Grande had yet been received? He was 

| under the impression that it would be somewhat 
| premature, if not altogether unparliamentary, to 
adopt any action on the subject until these de- 
spatches had been received, and their general 
| purport communicated to Congress by the Prest- 
/ dent. Mr. W. would unite most cordially in any 
| testimonials of gratitude to General Taylor and his 
troops for their good conduct and gallantry. But 
he thought it would be better to wait for an official 
authentication of the accounts. | 
The SPEAKER said debate was not in order. 
Mr. BRINKERHOFF suggested that the rules 
might be suspended and the resolution received. 
It might then, if gentlemen desired it, be informally 
vassed over until official communications should 
hate been received. 
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The rules, without a dissenting voice, so far as 
the reporter could hear, were suspended. 

And the resolution having thus been received, 
was read a first and second ume. 

Mr. BRINKERI 1OFF' said that, by the general 
eonsent of the House, the resolution could be passed 
over informally. Weed : 

Mr. PRESTON KING suggested the necessity 
of commitment, inasmuch as the resolution made 
nappropriation of money ; and he moved its refer- 
epee to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE was understood to take the 
liberty to suggest to the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
}RINKERHOFF ) that the subject should be divided, 
<o that the thanks of Congress should be tendered 
to General Taylor and the army, and that hereafter 
che eentleman should either bring in a bill ora joint 
vesolution, appropriating money for the extra pay 
eontem lated. 

Mr. BRIN KERHOFF. Let all go together. 

The resolution was then referred to the Commit- 
we of the Whole on the state of the Union. 


CIVIL AND DIPLOMATIC APPROPRIATIONS. 


On motion of Mr. McKAY, the House resolved 
“self into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
‘he Union, (Mr. Hopkins, of Virginia, in the 
chair,) and resumed the consideration of the bill 
making appropriations for the civil and diplomatic 
expenses of Government for the year ending 30th 
day of June, 1847, and for other purposes. 

The pending question was on the motion of Mr. 
Grover, to amend the bill by striking out the fol- 

ywing item: 

“ hor compensation of two keepers of the public 
archives in Florida, one thousand dollars.”’ 

The question was then taken, and the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

So the item was stricken out. 

Mr. D. P. KING renewed the amendment 
which he had heretofore offered to the bill to sup- 
ply certain deficiencies in appropriations for the 
current year, appropriating the sum of $25,000 to 
supply a deficiency in the fund for the relief of sick 
and disabled seamen. 

Mr. KING enforced the justice and propriety of 
the appropriation. : 

Mr. McKAY opposed it, contending that if the 
law of 1798 and 1802, authorizing the collection of 
ihe hospital money, were enforced, an ample fund 
would be realized. He hoped the committee 
would refuse the appropriation. 

Some conversation followed between Mr. KING 
ud Mr. MeKAY as to the extent (if any): to 
wiich the appropriation had received the endorse- 
went of the department. 

Mr. ISAAC E. HOLMES and Mr. WIN- 
THROP briefly sustained the amendment. 

Mr. McGAUGHEY argued that there was no 
principle Which would jusufy an appropriation of 
luis sort. 

Mr. E. H. EWING insisted that Congress was 
hound to make it. 

Mr.G.S. HOUSTON argued that no obligation 
‘y upon Congress to supply any deficiency which 
wight have been created in this fund. 

Mr. HAMLIN contended that the Government 
was under obligations to take favorable action on 
the proposition of Mr. Kine. [Mr. H. yielded 
fir explanation to Mr. SEABORN JONES. ] 

Mr. DROMGOOLE spoke briefly in opposition 
‘o the amendment, contending that whether he re- 
carded the question as one of right, of power, or of 
wiley, he could not support the appropriation. 

Mr. FARAN submitted, that if there were a 
sutheient number of sailors in the merchant service, 

rvided the hospital fund of twenty cents a month 
were properly collected, to raise sufficient or more 
‘ian sutieient money for the purpose needed, the 
Government, if it did not see the money properly 
‘oleeted, was bound to protect those men, and 
‘ee that they did not suffer. If the Government 
Wished to be relieved from this necessity, let them 
lake - from the sailor the tax of twenty cents a 
month, 

The question was then taken, and the vote stood, 
ayes 79, noes 45. 

So the amendment was agreed to. | é 

he following item being under consideration: 
“ For the erection and completion of the marine 


hospitals at Pittsburg, Louisville, and Cleaveland, 
00,000. ” 


Mr. BOYD moved to amend it by inserting, 


THE 


_ word * Louisville,’’ the word * Padu- 
| cah. 

| Mr. JOSEPH J. McDOWELL desired to move 
/ an amendment, striking out ** Louisville,’ and in- 
serting ‘*Cincinnati.’’ 

This amendment (the reporter thinks, though he 
could not hear distinctly) was not entertained, but 
| is to be offered hereafter. 
|| Mr. DARRAGH made a few remarks, of the 

purport of which nothing could be heard by the 
| reporter, with the excepuon of an intention indi- 
| cated by Mr. D. to increase the appropriation from 
| $50,000 to $75,000. 
| Mr. BOYD did not object, he said, to such an 
amendment; but presumed that it would not be in 
) order until his own 
|| posed of. 
Mr. McKAY went into a brief statement of facts 
| and of the state of the law connected with these 
marine hospitals. The proposition for Paducah 
was for a new work. ‘The committee could judge 
for itself as to the propriety of having two hospi- 
tals in Kentucky. 

Mr. BOYD thought the remarks of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, [Mr. McKay,] seemed 
to be an argument against the whole system of 
western hospitals. ‘That was a distinct question 
from his (Mr. B.’s) proposition. 

Mr. B. traced the Caan of this question from 
the time memorials first began to come in for these 
hospitals, to the appointment of the medical board 
in 1839, for the selection of sites. Amongst these 
selected was Paducah. And Mr. B. read an ex- 
| tract from the report of the commissioners, show- 
ing the importance and eligibility of the selection 
of that site. In 1841, a law was passed autho- 
rizing payment for the sites selected. For that at 
Paducah, only $1,000 were paid for a site of ten 
acres. At the last moment of the last session, an 
appropriation of $25,000 had been made, under 
an amendment of the Senate, to commence build- 
ing these hospitals—Paducah amongst the rest. A 
gentleman raised the question as to the complete- 
ness of the title to that site. The fact of its com- 
pleteness not being known, Paducah was dropped. 
And that was the only reason. ‘The only question 
| involved in his motion was, whether Paducah 

should be appropriated for together with the other 
sites designated in the bill reported by the gentle- 
|man from North Carolina, |Mr. McKay.} The 

gentleman said this was a new work. Which of 
these works was not a new one? No money had 
been expended at Pittsburg, or at Cleveland; and 
at Louisville there had scarcely been a beginning. 

Mr. DARRAGH explained; (but not a word 
| was heard on the left of the chair.) 
| Mr. BRINKERHOFF desired to correct the 
| gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Boyp,] as to noth- 
| ing having been done at Cleveland. The foundation 
| had been laid. He had himself seen the walls last 
| fall. 


amendment had been dis- 








| perfected, and had been accepted by the Govern- 
| ment? 

Mr. BOYD. Yes. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, [Mr. McKay,] will 
|so state. ‘That committee were informed by the 
report of the Attorney General, that no sort of dif- 
| ficulty existed on that score. 
| Mr. SMITH. Has the deed been received and 
| accepted, and the money paid? 








| Mr. BOYD. Yes; under the hand of the Secre- 
tary of War. There is no sort of difficulty about 
| the matter. 


Mr. B. now proceeded to remark, that if the 


| foundations had been commenced at other sites, || 


| that was the only difference existing between them 
and that at Puducah; and he contended that that 
was in point of fact the most important location of 
‘all. He insisted that if money was appropriated 
for building the hospitals on the other sites desig- 


| nated, it must be appropriated also for Paducah, 


| 
| 


or injustice would be done. 
As to the propriety of appropriating money at 
all for these objects, that was another and a dis- 


tinct question. ‘There was no good reason why 


| Paducah should be neglected or overlooked, if ap- | 


| propriations were made for the other sites. The 
| were ail purchased at the same time, and he wished 


|| them all to share the same fate. 


|| posed to vote down the whole, that was another 
|| matter. 


‘| Mr. ROBERT SMITH said he had no hostility 


Mr. ROBERT SMITH inquired of Mr. Boyp, | 
| whether the title to the site at Paducah had been || 


If gentlemen pro- | 
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to Paducah or to Kentucky, and he had the kind- 
est feelings for the honorable member who pro- 
posed the amendment, [Mr. Boyp;] but still he 
felt himself bound to oppose all appropriations for 
hospitals until a full examination had been made 
of eligible sites in Illinois. We contended that 
Caledonia, in Illinois, was a better site for a hos- 
pital than Paducah; but all he asked for Illinois 
was a fair examination of the many eligible and 
favorable sites in that State; and if it was not 
clearly shown that there was a better one there 
than Paducah, he would cease all opposition, and 
go for Paducah, At the last session of the 28th 
Congress he had introduced resolutions—which 
were referred to the Committees on Commerce and 
Naval Affairs—inquiring into the expediency of an 
examination of certain sites in IHlinois, with refer- 
ence to erecting marine hospitals. Whilst he did 
not charge any improper influences as operating 
upon these committees, so it was, he could get no 
favorable action from them in relation to the ex- 
amination. Illinois, when the former examination 
had been made, was sparsely populated, and had 
only three members in this Hall; and hence, in all 
these matters the older and more fully represente d 
States had engrossed everything. 


He considered 
these hospitals for the benefit of the whole West; 
and before the money of the people was expend- 
ed, a full and thorough examination should be 
made. ‘This was dué to his constituents and to 
the whole State. He argued that an examination 
would show many better sites for hospitals than 
Paducah within his district; and until all the facts 
could be fully shown, he would be compelled to 
vote against the amendment. 

Mr. JEFFERSON DAVIS moved an amend- 
ment to insert the word * Natehe z,’’ sO as to pro- 


| vide also for a hospital at Natchez. 


This spot had been examined; it had been re- 


| ported on by those who were commissioned to do 


it; the lot had been purchased; and the only rea- 


| son why it was not included in this bill was, that 


the hospital. 


nothing had been appropriated towards making 
He pointed out the advantages of 


| this location, and protested against discrimination 


being made against it, when it was far better 
adapted to the accommodation of sick and disabled 
seamen than other points they were providing for. 
He was willing to strike these appropriations all 
out; but, while they were retained, he wished 
equal justice done to all. 

Mr. THOMASSON briefly urged the merits of 
the hospital at Louisville, and the obligation of 
Congress, resulting from its previous legislation, 
to make appropriation for it. He favored, also, 
the scheme of an hospital at Paducah, subscribing 
fully to all his colleague [Mr. Boyp] had said with 
reference to its importance, and giving his views 
with reference to others which had been proposed. 

In the course of his remarks he yielded for ex- 


SS or inquiry to Mr. 30YD and Mr. J. 


AVIS. 
Mr. ‘THOMPSON, of Mississippi, advocated 
the amendment of Mr. Davis, and warmly urged 


|, the importance of the location of Natchez. If 


there was any one place in the West which should 
not be neglected, it was this; if there was any one 
which should meet with favor, it should be one 
below the large tributary streams of the Missis- 
sippi. He asked it not for the benefit of his con- 
stituents, except to prevent them from contributing 


| out of their own pockets for the support of those 


disabled seamen who may be thrown upon them. 
The amount they had already contributed for this 
purpose would be incredible in this House. But 
it was for the benefit of the boatmen of the upper 
| portion of the whole West that an hospital was de- 
manded at this point. 

Considerable conversation ensued between Mr. 
THOMPSON, Mr. THOMASSON, Mr. BOYD, 
Mr. J. DAVIS, and Mr. DARRAGH, with refer- 
ence principally to the question whether the Goy- 
ernment had secured a title for the location of this 
hospital at Natchez. 

Mr. J. H. EWING inquired of Mr. Toompson 
if it was unconstitutional to appropriate reed for 
clearing out and improving rivers, how it could he 
constitutional to appropriate for building hospitals 
upon them ? 

Mr. THOMPSON (continuing) remarked that 
| he inferred from the question that the gentleman 
| from Pennsylvania would give his vote for this hos- 
| pital at Natchez, for he believed the gentleman 

never had a constitutional scruple—least of all on 








the question of clearing out rivers. But to state 
frankly his views, he thought this taking care of 
these hoatmen up and down the river properly be- 
longed to the internal police of each town. It was, 
however, a matter that Congress, by its past action, 
had taken the guardianship of; and while he was 
anxious that they should keep within proper 
bounds, yet, if appropriations were to be made, 
(and he conceived there was no doubt about that,) 
he insisted that they should be so made as to do the 
most good for those for whom they were intended. 

Mr. GRIDER said a word in advocacy of the 
claims of Paducah to the proposed appropriation. 

Mr. McK AY said if Paducah was inserted, it 
would involve the necessity of an addition of 
425,000 to the amount of this appropriation. He 
explained that the Committee of Wersaal Means 
had inserted the appropriation for the three hospi 
tals named in the bill, in aceordance with the de- 
cision of Congress at the last session, that hospitals 
should there be built, but object d to the building 
of a second hospital in Kentucky at present. If 
this system were to go on of building hospitals at 
every port, they would soon have some two or 
three hundred to provide for—that being the num- 
ber of ports in the United States. 

Mr. TIBBATTS thoucht the conclusion of Mr. 
Mek AY incorrect, and denied that the appropria- 
tion asked for was for the peculiar benefit either of 
Paducah, Louisville, or the State of Kentucky, but 
of the citizens of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and all 
the western States who were interested in the navi- 
gation of the Mi SISSIp pL, 

Mr. JOSEPH J. McDOWELL agreed, in some 
measure, with Mr. MelKay, and considered it im- 
practi ible and unnecessary to build hospitals at 
every point on the Ohio. TLe adverted to the im- 
portance of Cincinnati, the largest city of the West, 
as the seat of one, and said it deserved an appro- 
pration more than any other pont, except per- 
hans New Orleans. Cincinnati had now a marine 
hospital, which was put up by her own exertions, 
and her own money. It did not afford, however, 
svufficient accommodations; and ten or twelve thou- 

uid dollars, appropriated to enlarge it, would be 
most usefully expended, and would render unne- 
cessary more than one in Kentucky. Ifthey went 
on in this manner, the banks of the Ohio and the 
Mississippi would be studded with these hospitals; 
whereas, the better policy was to make them sufli- 
ciently spacious, and confine them to a smaller 
number. 

‘The question was then taken on the amendment 
of Mr. Davis, and it was rejected, 

‘The question recurring on the amendment of Mr. 
Boyp, was taken, and no quorum voted. 

The committee rose, and reported that fact. 

A motion was made that the House adjourn; 
wiich motion, by yeas 69, nays 72, was rejected. 

| A quorum present. | 

Mr. WOODWORTH. moved a reconsideration 
of the vote by which the House had heretofore re- 
jected the hill for the relief of the owner and crew 
of the schooner ** Florilla.’’ 

KMntered on the journal, 

Mr. JOSEPH J. MeDOWELL, in pursuance 
of previous notice, asked leave to introduce a bill; 
and leave havine been refused, made an ineffectual 
motion to suspend the rules for that purpose. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the fol- 
lowing Executive communications: 
A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting 
a report in compliance with the resolution of the 
House of Representatves of the 18th instant, of 
‘‘the result of such examinations as have been 


made by the officers of the Topographical Bureau | 


of the harbor of Sandusky Bay, on Lake Erie,”’ 
with a plan and estimate for the improvement of 
that harbor, &c.; which was laid upon the table. 
A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting, in obedience to the resolutions of the 
House of Representatives, passed the 16th instant, 
a statement of the number of vessels employed in 
the revenue service, their tonnage, and armament 
respectively; the number, grade, pay, and rations 
of the officers, with the dates of their original and 
present commissions; the number, pay, and rations 
of the petty or forward officers; the paaanety 707» 
and rations of seamen, and others employed on 
board of said vessels, the annual cost of that branch 
of the revenue service, and how the force is at pre- 
sent employed; which was laid upon the table. 
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A letter from the Secretary of State, transmitting, | 


in compliance with the resolutions of the House 
of Representatives of the 16th instant, a report of 
the sums of money which have been paid to Ben- 


jamin E. Green and William M. Blackford, as sec- 


retaries of legation, chargés des affaires, or bearers 
of despatches, &c.; which letter and report were 
laid upon the table. 

And the House adjourned. 








IN SENATE. 
Tuespay, May 26, 1846. 

Mr. DIX presented the memorial of A. B. Du- 
rand and other artists, praying that Samuel F. B. 
Morse, the inventor of the magnetic telegraph, 
may be employed by the Government to execute 
a painting for one of the vacant panels in the ro- 
tundo of the Capitol; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Library. 

Mr. LEWIS presented the petition of Hughes, 
Brothers, & Co., merchants in the city of New 
York, praying the repayment of duties alleged 
to have been illegally exacted of them by the col- 
lector of that port; which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, presented the 
petition of Oscar F. Pitham, praying compensation 
for his services in transporting the mail; which 
was referred to the Committee of Claims. 

Mr. HANNEGAN asked leave to withdraw 
from the files of the Senate the petition and papers 
of Samuel and James Smith; which was granted. 

Mr. LEWIS asked leave to withdraw from the 
files of the Senate the petition and papers of Jacob 
Bb. Clark; which was granted. 

Mr. PEARCE submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was agreed to: 

Resolved, ‘Vhat the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs be instructed to inquire into the expediency 
of providing by law for distributing among the 
officers and soldiers of the army the value of any 
public property captured by them from the enemy. 

On motion of Mr. BENTON, it was 

Ordered, ‘That the Secretary of the Senate have 
leave to return to the Secretary of War the ori- 
ginal despatches of General Taylor, which accom- 
panied the message of the President of the 18th 
instant. 

INTRODUCTION OF BILLS. 


Mr. PENNYBACKER, pursuant to notice, 
asked and obtained leave to introduce a bill to au- 
thorize the clerks of the circuit and district courts 
of the United States for the western district of Vir- 
ginia to appoint deputies, and for other purposes; 
which was read a first and second time, and refer- 
red to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BAGBY, pursuant to notice, asked and ob- 
tained leave to introduce a bill to relinquish to the 
State of Alabama the public lands remaining unsold 
in that State on the Ist of January, 1846; which 
was read a firstand second time, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. BERRIEN, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, reported a bill supplementary to an act to 
amend an act entitled “ An act to continue in force 
* an act to protect the commerce of the United States, 


‘and also to make further provisions for aaa 


‘the crimeof piracy,”’ approved 13th of May, 1820; 
which was read, and passed to the second reading; 
the accompanying report was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands, reported a bill to increase the compen- 
sation of deputy surveyors in Arkansas; which 
was read, and passed to the second reading. 

Mr. A. also, from the same committee, reported 
a joint resolution respecting the maps and charts of 
the surveys of the boundary lines of the United 
States of America with foreign States; which was 
read, and passed to the second reading. 

Mr. A. further, from the same committee, re- 
ported a bill relative to the July term of the circuit 
and district courts of the district of Ohio; which 
was read, and passed to the second reading. 

On motion of Mr. A., the bill was then read a 
second time, considered as in committee of the 
whole, reported back without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read a third 
tume, and passed. 

The joint resolution for the relief of Putney & 
Riddle was read a third time,.and passed. 

On motion of Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, 
the Senate resumed the consideration of the bill to 


May 26, 


amend the act approved June 17, 1844, entitled 
**An act to provide for the adjustment of land 
‘claims within the States of Missouri, Arkansas 
‘and Louisiana, and in those parts of the States 
‘of Mississippi and Alabama south of the 31s: 
‘degree of north latitude, and between the Mis. 
‘ sissippi and Perdido rivers.”’ , 

After a conversational debate upon the bil] in 
which Senators JARNAGIN, SEVIER, SEy 
PLE, JOHNSON of Louisiana, and BREESE 
took part, the adoption of sundry amendments. 
and an explanation of the bill by Mr. JARNA: 
GIN, and no further amendments being proposed 
the bill was ordered to be engrossed for a thipd 


| reading. 


THE ARMY—INCREASE OF GENERALS. 


Mr. DIX moved that the Senate should proceed 
to the consideration of the bill supplementary to 
the act providing for the prosecution of the exist. 
ing war between the United States and Mexieo- 
which motion was agreed to, ; 

The amendment submitted by Mr. Arcuisoy, 
roviding that the officers proposed to be appointed 
vy the bill shall be dismissed from the service at 
the close of the war, or within three months there- 
after, being in order— 

Mr. DIX made a few observations in reply to 
what had been said by the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Maneum] yesterday, as to the ne- 
cessity for an increase in the number of general 
officers. We have now three Generals—one Ma- 


jor General and two Brigadier Generals. Oy; 


regular army comprises fifteen regiments, to which 
two have been added, increasing our rank and file 
to about seventeen thousand men. It was the vey- 


eral practice in Europe to give a brigadier general 


to every two regiments, and a major general to 
every four regiments. This was the organization 
of the army. At the close of the year 1813 our 
army amounted to thirty-five thousand, and 
the number of general officers was twenty-four— 
six Major Generals, sixteen Brigadier Generals, 
and two Brevet Brigadier Generals. This was in 
the proportion of one general officer to every 
seventeen hundred men. He contended that the 
true principle of action in relation to this matter 
was, to make the organization of the army as per- 
fect as possible at the commencement of the war. 
It was quite possible (he said) that, before the 
month of June was over, there would be ten thou- 
sand volunteers upon the banks of the Rio Grande; 
and the presence of a number of general officers 
would be necessary to organize those troops, ani 
to bring them into the field. 

In regard to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Missouri, he believed that, under 
such a provision, it would be nearly impossible to 


| obtain the sort of men that it would be desirable to 


appoint. He would venture to say that no officer 
at present in the army would accept the promotion 
under such circumstances—the condition being an 
abandonment of the army at the close of the war. 
General Taylor was the colonel of a regiment, and 
a Brigadier General by brevet. He had been thirty- 
nine years in the service. Would he be satisfied to 
accept a commission on the condition that he should 
surrender it at the termination of the war? Would 
it be a suitable return for the gallant services he 
has rendered the country, and the devotion of his 
whole life to his profession? And he appealed 
to the Senator from Missouri to say whether it 


_ would be a proper reward for the services of any 


meritorious officer, who had devoted his lifetime 
to the service, to tender him this rank with a pros- 
pect of being thrown out of the army altogether at 
the close of the war? He trusted that the amend- 
ment would not prevail. 


Mr. MOREHEAD said he thought there was & 


' good deal of force in what had been said by the 


Senator from New York; and yet the Senator must 
recollect that there was still a greater difficulty; 
that a great injustice would be done to those off- 
cers of the army who were situated as General 
Taylor was situated. After devoting a whole life 
to the service, and after having signall distinguish- 
ed themselves, as General Taylor had recently dis- 
tinguished himself, he thought it would hardly 
be consistent with what was due them by te 
country to pass a bill by which an officer taken 
from private life should be placed over their 
heads. It would not do to tell him that the 
President would be compelled, in justice to the 
claims of so gallant an officer, to give him the bigh- 
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